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ARTICLES 


Military Representation on the 1958 Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR 


NIKOLAI GALAY 


The elections to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, the Soviet parliament, 
‘flect to a considerable degree movements within the Party and give some idea 
the processes presently taking place inside the country as a whole. They 
licate the task now facing Soviet domestic policy, on the one hand, and the 
rlationship between the forces of the various elements of authority and the 
\..rious executive groups in Soviet society, on the other. The fact that the election 
ot the people’s “representatives” is not carried out on a free basis naturally means 


at these features do not give an unconditionally objective picture, but they 
vertheless reflect the true situation. 

The internal shifts are also reflected in the composition of the Supreme Soviet, 
zardless of the authorities’ efforts at an arbitrary selection of “suitable” candi- 
tes, since they are willy-nilly forced to take into account the relationship of the 
rces of the state, Party, and administrative apparatuses and the differentiation 
hich exists in Soviet society and which is bound up with the country’s technical 

-velopment. Thus, as a result of the recent elections, which coincided with 
jor reorganizations in industry and agriculture, of the 1,378 deputies elected 
the 1958 Supreme Soviet 712, or 51.7%, are connected with these two branches 
the economy:! In the 1954 Supreme Soviet, on the other hand, they had 502 
it of 1,347, equivalent to only 37%.? Similarly, this inevitable reflection of 
mestic shifts on the composition of Soviet representative organizations must 
o be taken into account when analyzing the armed forces’ representation on the 
preme Soviet of the USSR. 

At this year’s elections 52 of the Supreme Soviet deputies were representatives 

the Soviet armed forces. This figure does not include three high-ranking 
icers—marshals Voroshilov and Bulganin and Colonel General Zheltov, the 


' Pravda, March 29, 1958. 
* Vesinik, Munich, No. 4 (1954), p. 61. 





former head of the Chief Political Administration who was replaced in Janu»y 
1958 by Colonel General F. Golikov—since they now occupy civilian posts (\ > 
roshilov is the nominal head of state, Bulganin head of the State Bank, « . 
Zheltov head of the military section of the Party Central Committee). Of 
52 military deputies, 14 were elected in special military electoral districts (1 
per district) covering the Soviet forces stationed abroad and 38 from ordin 
electoral districts throughout the country.* 

The number of military representatives on previous Supreme Soviets was 
in 1950 and 73 in 1954.4 The 1946 elections, which resulted in an abnormally h 
military representation in view of the fact that at the time 2.5 million troops 
abroad, in 26 military electoral districts, cannot be taken into consideration. 'T} 
in comparison with the first post-Stalin elections in 1954 the number of mili: 
representatives has dropped by about 30%, from 5.1% of the total numbe 
3.8%. As a result, the number of military representatives on the Supreme So 
is about the sanie as it was on the 1950 Supreme Soviet, when Stalin was still a! 

The 52 armed forces’ representatives on the present Supreme Soviet occ 
the following military positions :* 


A. Minister of Defense (1) 
First Deputy Ministers of Defense (2) 
Commanders in Chief of Arms and Simultaneously Deputy Ministers of Defense (4) 
Deputy Ministers of Defense—Inspectors and Heads of Arms (4) 
Head of the Voroshilov Higher General Staff Academy (1) 
Head of the Civil Air Lines (1) 
Deputy Minister and Head of the Chief Political Administration for the Armed Forces (1 
Admirals— Baltic and Black Sea fleets (2) 
Chairman of the Administration of the Voluntary Society for the Cooperation of the Arm 
Force, and Navy~ DOSAAF (1) 
Chief of Staff of the Warsaw Pact Forces (1) 
Chief Inspector, Central Apparatus of the Ministry of Defense (1) 
. Commanders of Military Districts (15) 
Commander, Soviet Forces in Germany (1) 
Commander, Soviet Forces in Poland (1) 
Commander, Soviet Forces in Hungary (1) 
Commander of Border Troops, Central Asian Border District (1) 
. Deputy Commanders of Military Districts and Deputy Commanders of Forces Abroad (6) 
Heads of Soviet Units Abroad (4) 
Inspector and Deputy Inspector, Fighter Aviation (2) 
Others— Positions Unknown (2) 


These three groups represent the armed forces’ higher representatives. ‘Jie 
first group, comprising 19 persons, is made up of heads of departments of t/c 
central apparatus of the Ministry of Defense, the second, also comprising |‘ 
persons, of the commanders of military districts and forces abroad, that is, m 
who actually occupy the key command positions, while the third group, compr 
ing 14 persons, supplements the second, although Major General Piskun 

3 Pravda, March 19, 1958. 

4 The USSR Today and Tomorrow, Munich, 1953, pp. 54-55; Bulletin, Munich, No. 1 (1954), 


23-26; Vestnik, op. cit. 
* For a list of the military representatives on the 1958 Supreme Soviet of the USSR see pp. 63 
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olonel at the time of the 1954 elections) and Colonel Kopylov do not have 
imand positions. However, Piskunov’s membership of the Armenian Party 
itral Committee shows his importance in the Party hierarchy, and Kopylov’s 
ition may be analogous. 

The forces’ representatives can be broken down according to rank as follows: 
Marshals Lieutenant Colonels ................ 8 
Generals ST NEN 5 ici conte saws annnee’ 5 
Comet CHGNOUNEE «onan ccccnssecess Admirals 


As before, the middle and lower ranks of the armed forces are not represented, 
| there is only one officer below the rank of general, as opposed to four on the 
‘54 Supreme Soviet. 

Not all the armed forces’ higher representatives are Supreme Soviet deputies; 
y 15 were elected from the 19 military and 3 antiaircraft defense districts. Five 
itary districts-the Northern, Tavrida, South Urals, Siberian, and Transbaikal 

| two antiaircraft defense districts-the Moscow and Leningrad-are not re- 
sented. The reason for this becomes clear on examination of the Party posi- 
ns of the Supreme Soviet military deputies. 

All high-ranking Soviet officers are Party members, although they occupy 
rying positions in the Party hierarchy. Of the 1958 deputies, 4 are Central 
mmittee members (marshals Konev, Malinovsky, Sokolovsky, and Moska- 
ko) and 11 candidate metnbers (marshals Bagramyan, Biryuzov, Budenny, 
‘rechko, Eremenko, Zhigurev, Nedelin, Timoshenko, and Chuiko, General 
sorbatov, and Admiral Gorshkov). In addition to these 15, 7 or 8 deputies are 
mbers of central committees of the union republic Communist parties. 


The military members of the Central Committee occupy the following key 
sitions: 


Minister of Defense Malinovsky 
First Deputy Ministers of Defense Konev 
Sokolovsky 
Commanders in Chief of Arms: Land Forces . Grechko 
Naval Forces Gorshkov 
Antiaircraft Defense Biryuzov 
- Aviation Zhigarev* 
Deputy Ministers of Defense Budenny 
Nedelin 
Head of the Voroshilov Higher General Staff Academy Bagramyan 


Commanders of Military Districts: Moscow Moskalenko 
Chuikov 


Gorbatov 

Timoshenko 

Eremenko 
These five districts comprise two major metropolitan districts, two of the most 
portant Western border districts, and the North Caucasian District, which 
itains the important strategic triangle Stalingrad—-Rostov—Krasnodar, together 
th the Black Sea coast. 


* Since 1957, head of civil air lines. 





These facts prove that the long-standing principle of having the top milit. 
chiets members of both supreme organs—the Party Central Committee and ; ¢ 
Supreme Soviet—has been preserved. Hence, state and Party functions are s: || 
combined, a feature typical of the whole Soviet structure and the military hierarc 


Finally, of the 52 military deputies of the present Supreme Soviet, 31 | 
been deputies of the 1954 Supreme Soviet. This points to a certain stability in 
composition of the higher military cadres, all aged between 57 and 65. 


The following conclusions may be drawn from what has been said: 


1. There are about one third fewer military representatives on the new ° 
preme Soviet than on the preceding one. However, the previous system of milit 
representation, under which only persons occupying the top posts are nomina 
as military deputies, has been consolidated. Earlier exceptions to this rule 
nomination of war heroes who had neither occupied key positions nor held h 
ranks-were completely removed at the recent elections. 

2. The system of combining state (military) and Party functions in one per 
has been preserved in principle for the top-ranking military representatives. \ 
than one third of the military deputies occupy key command positions and 
at the same time important Party figures (members and candidate members o} 
Party Central Committee). Prior to the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956, | 
is, during and immediately after the Stalin era, this “personal unity” of state 
Party functions had been broader. Thus, after the Nineteenth Party Congres: 
1952, of the Supreme Soviet’s 46 military deputies 29 were at the same time on 
Party Central Committee (6 members and 23 candidate members). In other wo: 
not one, but two thirds of the military deputies were combining state and Pa: 
functions.® 

3. The reduction in the number of military representatives on the new >. 
preme Soviet and Party Central Committee implies that the armed forces’ influc 
in the higher organs of government has declined. This has come about in 
pendently of Zhukov’s downfall at the end of 1957. Zhukov’s dismissal, wh 
was simply the final stage in this process, meant primarily a reduction in the Arn 
political importance. The process had begun at the Twentieth Party Congress. 
when the number of military Central Committee candidate members was reduci « 
from 23 to 12, and even after marshals Zhukov, Malinovsky, and Moskalen 
replaced Admiral Kuznetsov as members of the Party Central Committee, | 
balance was not restored.® 


Bearing in mind the fact that the armed forces’ leaders’ elevated position in | 
Party hierarchy automatically predetermines their participation in the struggle | 
power going on within the Party the sharp decrease in their numbers on | 
Central Committee, brought about at the Twentieth Party Congress must 
considered the first step in the reduction of the Army’s political role. This pr: 
ess appeared to have been halted when Minister of Defense Zhukov w 


> The USSR Ti oday and Tomorrow, op. cit. 
® Bulletin, op. cit., No. 4 (1956), pp. 3-11; Pravda, February 26, 1956. 
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ir -oduced onto the Presidium of the Central Committee, first as candidate 

n mber and then as member, an act which was widely regarded as proof that the 

ny’s role was increasing. However, it was not noted that Zhukov’s increased 

sonal influence and position had gone hand in hand with the removal from 

ir positions as candidate members of the Central Committee of almost half the 

itary figures, mainly commanders of military districts, among whom Zhukov 

oyed greater authority than any of the other marshals. Thus, although admitted 

.o the Presidium, Zhukov had lost his political support in the Central Commit- 

. Moreover, the military representatives left on the Central Committee—Konev, 

<olovsky, Malinovsky, and even Moskalenko—were more his rivals than his 

nrades. The events of the October 1957 plenary session of the Central Commit- 

resulting in Zhukov’s removal clearly substantiate this, for he was not sup- 
rted by his military colleagues and subordinates.’ 


Thus, Zhukov’s removal automatically meant that the Army’s role, which 
d increased after Stalin’s death as a result of inner-Party differences, was reduced. 
1e recent Supreme Soviet elections merely showed this numerically. 


4. The reduction in the Army’s influence has, however, taken place without 
sturbing the structure of the Army’s political organization and the principle 
verning its representation on the higher organs of government. The principle 
: edinonachalie (the combination of military and political authority) has remained 

tully in force, and the Army’s political apparatus, which the October 1957 plenary 
cession set the task of increasing Party indoctrination in the armed forces, has 
remained subordinate to a fully authoritative commander at every stage of the 
\rmy hierarchy. The appointment of F. Golikov, at once an important political 
‘ure, an experienced soldier, a member of the Cheka, and even a diplomat, as head 
the Chief Political Administration for the Armed Forces in place of the color- 
ss Zheltov shows the Soviet leaders’ intention of strengthening the Party’s 
fluence in the Army. This, however, was not reflected outwardly at the Supreme 
viet elections. Military deputies are almost always unit commanders, and only 
(;olikov and two or three generals of the Army’s political apparatus have been 
lowed to become Supreme Soviet deputies; that is, the increase in the influence 

t the Army’s Party apparatus must be greater than it actually appears. 


Closely connected with this is the stability of the Soviet armed forces’ higher 
vels of command. The senior military posts are still occupied mainly by men 
ho for the past 15 years have occupied the same positions as deputy ministers 

defense, commanders of arms, chief inspectors, commanders of military 
stricts and groups of forces abroad, and so on. Changes in the top Army posts 
ive usually been in the nature of transfers, as the fact that the new Supreme 
viet contains two thirds of the old military representatives clearly illustrates. 


Promotion to top Army positions from the middle echelons of the military 
erarchy takes place on a very small scale indeed. In 1957, the only top military 
en to step down were Zhukov and Marshal Vasilevsky, who was transferred 


7 Pravda, November 3, 1957. 





to the position of Chairman of the War Veterans’ Society (whether for reason 
health or because he had throughout his career been connected with Mok 
is a moot point). These removals and Zheltov’s transfer were the only cha: 
on the upper levels: New names do not appear until we reach lower-rank ng 
military deputies. Thus, there are 12 new commanders of military districts 
representatives of Soviet forces abroad, all men who have been promoted fi 
the middle ranks of the military hierarchy—former deputy commanders of mili: 
districts or commanders of corps and armies abroad. These are colonel gen 
Komarov, Andreev, Ivanov, Khetagurov, and Getman; lieutenant genc: 
Grebennik, Efimov, Baukov, Zimin; and major generals Lapin, Ivliev, 
Bednyagin. 

It may therefore be considered that to date the Party has shown no desir 
make any major changes in the composition of the higher military cadres, 3! 
though age could always have been used as a convenient excuse. This points it 
to the Party leaders’ unwillingness to trust the intermediate links of the So 
chain of command, at least to a desire to maintain the status quo. But this tendc 
contradicts the general process involved in the election of a new Supreme So 
reflecting to a certain degree the social changes taking place inside the coun 
Although 64°, of the military deputies were re-elected to the new Supreme Sc 
(30 out of 52), re-elections make up only 36.5% of the total (502 out of 1,3” 


A certain contradiction can be observed in the composition of the new 
preme Soviet and in the tendency to select military representatives exclusively t: 
the upper military hierarchy. By dividing the new Supreme Soviet’s basic group 
Party, government, state security apparatus, armed forces, industry and tr: 


portation, agriculture, and the intelligentsia-into upper and lower levels 
picture of the new changes can be obtained on the basis of the 1954 and 1'5 


Supreme Soviets: 


Changes in the Composition of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 


— Upper Level - — Lower Level 
Deputies Deputies Total 
1954 1958 1954 1958 1954 1958 
34 286 278 
73 274 163 


State Security Apparatus — 23 12 


Armed Forces 1 73 52 


Industry and Transportation. ... 154 252 232 331 
Agriculture 103 199 270 381 


Intelligentsia 193 161 


NOTE: The upper level comprises: PARTY: members, candidate members, and secretaries of the Central Committee, as wel! 
persons attached to it, members of the Central Auditing and Control commissions, secretaries of the union republic, krai, oblast, and « 
Party committees. GOVERNMENT: ministers of the USSR and union republics and their deputies, members of the Presidium ot | 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR and the presidiums of the union republics. STATE SECURITY ORGANS: leading KGB and MVD work« 
public prosecutors at the all-union, republic, krai, and oblast level, supreme court judges, ministers of justice. INDUSTRY AND TRA‘ 
PORTATION: all positions from chief engineers, heads of shops, and engineers upwards. AGRICULTURE: MTS and sovkhoz direct: 
kolkhoz chairmen, their deputies, agronomists, and technical experts. INTELLIGENTSIA: scholars, writers, artists, doctors teach« 
and so on. The lower level comprises: PARTY: secretaries of raion Party committees and below. GOVERNMENT: chairmen of krai 
oblast executive committees and below. INDUSTRY AND TRANSPORTATION: foremen, brigade leaders, and workers. AGRIC 
TURE: MTS, sovkhoz, brigade, team, and kolkhoz workers. 

SOURCE: Based on unpublished material by V. Strizhkov. Manuscript in the possession of the author. 


8 Based on unpublished material by V. Strizhkov. Manuscript in the possession of the author. 





Thus, between 1954 and 1958 the following changes have taken place in the 
nposition of the Supreme Soviet: 


Industry and agriculture have increased their representation by more than 
»- The increase is particularly noticeable in the lower levels, the number of 
rkers and kolkhozniks being almost doubled. 

The government and state security organs have had their representation 
vost halved. The government has been weakened primarily in the lower levels, 
ile in the state security organs, which are made up exclusively from the upper 
cls, the reduction has been mainly of KGB (Committee for State Security) and 
\D workers from 19 in 1954 to 7 in 1958. 

The Party has maintained its former number of representatives, although 
re has been a swing towards the upper levels. 

The intelligentsia has had its representation cut by almost 15°%,. 

The armed forces have suffered a reduction of about one third, and now only 

upper levels have representatives on the Supreme Soviet. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that the complex nature of the domestic politi- 
| situation and the country’s economic difficulties are forcing the Soviet leaders 
undertake new reforms in industry and agriculture and to seek support among 

masses, who have been given some satisfaction in the form of increased 
yresentation in the Supreme Soviet. The Party and Army, which have in the 
‘in retained the status quo, are intended by the authorities as the main supports of 
- regime and the regulators of the changes taking place. 

A feature not only unsatisfactory but even a danger to the authorities is the 
t that the role of safeguarding the regime ascribed to the Army and state 


paratus as a whole is performed exclusively by the aging cadres of the higher 
iders. The stability of the higher military command, as reflected by the com- 
sition of the new Supreme Soviet, clearly shows the Soviet leaders’ reluctance 
place reliance on a new group from the intermediate and lower levels of the 
ilitary hierarchy. Hence, in opposition to the general trend the latter are not 
presented on the 1958 Supreme Soviet. 





The Kremlin and German Reunification 


STEFAN C. STOLTE 


On December 10, 1957, just before the NATO conference began on Decem) »r 
16, the Soviet Union sent notes to Eisenhower and Adenauer. These no °s 
heralded a Soviet offensive designed to spread belief in the need for a sum: it 
conference. Although the offensive began by stressing the importance of © \¢ 
German problem, the Soviet Union later began clearly to show its intention of 
not including the problem on the agenda of such a conference. At the same tire, 
the Polish government was undertaking a similar campaign, which had bev .n 
on October 2, 1957 with the promulgation of the Rapacki plan. Rapac!..’s 
original proposal at a meeting of the United Nations Organization was thai, if 
East and West Germany forbade the production and storage of atomic and 
nuclear weapons on their territory, Poland would immediately follow suit. Thus, 
originally the Rapacki plan did not raise the problem of German reunificati«: 
nor did subsequent official Polish additions to it. However, in an interview wiih 
Rapacki a correspondent of the British newspaper The Sunday Times raised ihe 
question of whether the Polish proposals could be taken as a prelude to German 
reunification. The Polish foreign minister replied that Poland did not desire the 
permanent division of Germany, but that the way to reunification could not |x 
successfully embarked on in the atmosphere presently existing in a divided 
Europe, in the atmosphere of an arms race, fear, and mutual mistrust. He cx- 
pressed the opinion that the Polish proposal could indirectly aid the process of 
reunification. 

The plan became important when it became clear that the Kremlin would 
whole-heartedly support it. From January 28 through February 1, 1958 talks were 
held in Moscow between foreign ministers Rapacki and Gromyko, and comple: 
agreement was reached on problems of the policy to be adopted towards dis- 
armament and on the plan itself.* Up to that time only East Germany had sup 
ported the plan, but Czechoslovakia shortly afterwards announced its willingness 
to participate in it. 

One result of constant Soviet propaganda is that reunification is understoo: 
by many, even in the West, as the unification of the two German states present! 
in existence. The Soviets have long made little or no reference to the future fat« 
of East Prussia, Pomerania, Brandenburg, and Silesia, areas east of the Oder- 
Neisse Line. These regions, which under the Treaty of Versailles were left in 

1 Pressedienst, herausgegeben von der Presseabteilung der Militaér-Mission der Volksrepublik Pol.» 
beim Alliierten Kontrollrat in Deutschland, Berlin, Special Edition, January 1958. 


2 The Sunday Times, London, January 5, 1958. 
3 Pressedienst, op. cit., No. 1560, February 1958. 
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(,erman possession, and which in 1939 had a German population of 9,600,0004 
overwhelming majority—are now regarded by the Soviets as an integral part 
«© Poland or the Soviet Union. Moscow is particularly obdurate in this matter 
cause the preservation of the Oder-Neisse Line is regarded as a guarantee that 
oland will remain loyal to the USSR. Moreover, the Polish government misses 
) opportunity to stress that the Oder-Neisse border is to be regarded as final. 
hus, Rapacki stated on October 2, 1957 in a speech on the proposed atom-free 
ine that the existing atmosphere of tension helped to keep alive revisionist 
iims on the Polish Western border, which was a final, inviolable border, beyond 
say further discussion. In this way Moscow has excluded once and for all the 
eas east of the Oder-Neisse Line from any talks on German reunification. 


The Soviet view had been made clear as early as September 16, 1946 in a 
Jeclaration by Molotov, then foreign minister. He insisted that the three-power 
conference that had taken place in Yalta had recognized that Poland must receive 

considerable increase in territory by expanding northward and westward. 
| lowever, the same declaration admitted the validity of the Potsdam Conference’s 
decision that the final settlement of Poland’s western border must wait untila 
peace conference was held. Molotov did his best to play down this decision, 
arguing that the postponement was only a matter of formality, that the Big Three 
had agreed on the subject of the Oder-Neisse Line, and that this border was a 
result of the Potsdam talks.* To date the Soviets have been unable to find better 
irguments ; a careful examination of the question will reveal that Molotov’s stand 
; untenable. 


The reference to the Yalta Conference is of no direct significance, because the 
considerable increase in Poland’s territory does not imply the final, unconditional 
annexation of land with such a large German population. Molotov had main- 
‘ained that the expulsion of Germans from those areas under Polish control! had 
been unanimously decided upon at Potsdam. The text of the Potsdam Agreement, 
however, does not state this. Article 13, dealing with the transfer of the German 
»opulation and the only part of the agreement touching on this problem, referred 
mly to Germans from Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, not to Germans 
‘rom areas of Germany under Polish administration. But these areas cannot be 
considered part of Poland, at least as far as the Potsdam Agreement is concerned, 
ince Article 9 insisted that the final demarcation of Poland’s western border be 
»ostponed until the peace conference.’ 


Thus, it can be seen that one of the basic tenets of Soviet policy towards 
(sermany rests on a deliberate falsification of an international agreement. Mos- 
cow’s latest attitude towards the question of German reunification is contained 
n three documents; the September 1957 note to the West German government, 


4 Tatsachen zum Problem der deutschen Vertriebenen und Fliichtlinge, herausgegeben vom Bundes- 
nisterium fiir Vertriebene und Kriegsgeschadigte, Bonn, 1956, Table 1. 

° Pressedienst, op. cit., Special Edition, January 1958. 

® Ernst Deuerlein, Die Einheit Deutschlands, Frankfurt am Main/Berlin, 1957, pp. 288—89. 

* Ibid., p. 253. 





Bulganin’s letter to Adenauer of December 10, 1957, and Khrushchev’s intervix 
with a representative of the West German newspaper Die We/t on January - 
1958. Ulbricht’s interview with the Munich Siiddeutsche Zeitung on February |‘ 
1958 is also of some importance. Each year the problem of German unificati 
has become more tied up with a complicated, highly disputed past. According 
the September 1957 note began with a summary of earlier events, emphasizi 
that the Soviet Union had always done “everything in its power to preserve | 
unity of the German state and to ensure its development along the path of pe: 
and democracy.” It alleged that the responsibility for the turn the question bh 
taken must be laid at the door of the West German leading circles, which w: 
sabotaging the Potsdam Agreement on the restoration of Germany as a unit: 
peace-loving, and democratic state, and had embarked on a policy of restori 
German militarism and supporting those forces which had been responsible 
German policy under Hitler. This, it was claimed, was the cause of the divisi 
of Germany.$ 

The note did not mention whether the new Germany should be united o: 
centralized or federal basis. Moscow had earlier rejected federalization in fa. 
of centralization, although this was in contradiction to Article 3 of the Potsd 
Agreement, which stated that the administration must be decentralized and lo 
self-responsibility developed.* However, the collapse of the Allied control syst: 
and the ensuing split of Germany was not merely a result of differing opinions : 
the state structure of the postwar Germany; the main bone of contention was | 
question of economic unity. The Potsdam Agreement stated quite clearly 1! 
Germany was to be regarded as an economic unity during the occupation period. 
Although much was said on the subject, little was done to make it a reali! 
The Soviets immediately set about turning East Germany into a Commun 
state, as was admitted in a roundabout fashion in the Soviet note of Septembc: 
1957, which stated that even before Germany was split into two states fundament:! 
“democratic”? changes had been made in the political and economic life of Eas! 
Germany.* The note made it clear that these changes took place before the W 
German republic was created, for it alleges that they caused “certain Germa 
circles” to break away from East Germany. The note asserts that the chang: 
were carried out in accordance with the Potsdam Agreement, but nowhere wer 
such far-reaching changes legalized. They could not but prevent the restoratio 
of German economic unity. 


Arguments that the population of East Germany desired that the economy bx 
put on a Communist basis cannot be taken seriously because its opinion was no! 
asked. Moreover, the Communist claim that the “‘socialist”’ system is superior to 
“decadent” capitalism would appear to be disproved by the mass flights fro: 


8 Pravda, September 9, 1957. 

® Ernst Deuerlein, op. cit., p. 249. 

10 Tbid., p. 250. 

* In Communist terminology East Germany means the Soviet zone, that is, Central Germany, sin 
according to the Communists the eastern areas of Germany have now become an irrevocable part 
Poland. 





ast Germany. By October 1, 1955, more than 2,664,000 Germans had already 
d from the Soviet zone" and the stream was continuing. 


The September 1957 note not only made the Western powers responsible for 
e division of Germany, it also accused them of making the differences more 
ute. Referring to the Soviet proposal of March 1952, Moscow—for the first 
me—mentioned the possibility of reunification through a peace treaty. In view 
t the close connection between reunification and a peace treaty, the whole 
uestion of a peace treaty with Germany requires examination. At the May 1946 
itis conference of foreign ministers the then American secretary of state James 
. Byrnes proposed that the deputy foreign ministers be empowered to work out 
draft peace treaty for Germany. Bevin and Bidault supported the proposal, but 
lolotov rejected it on the grounds that the problem was not yet ready for dis- 
ission.!? At the second Paris conference in July 1946 Molotov again rejected 
ivrnes’ proposal, and not until the London conference of foreign ministers in 
sovember 1947 did the Soviet Union demand that a peace treaty be concluded 
vith Germany as quickly as possible. In a speech on November 27, 1947, Molotov 
ave pride of place to the demand for the “formation of a democratic government 
»r the whole of Germany.” He stressed particularly that the agreements reached 
t Yalta and Potsdam be used as the basis for the treaty.'* 
The different interpretation of the Potsdam Agreement merely led to a form 
't political tug of war in which the results were negligible. The Soviet proposals 
ontained in a note dispatched to the United States on March 10, 1952 were no 
xception. The note stated: 


The need to speed up the conclusion of a peace treaty with Germany is dictated 
by the fact that the danger of a revival of German militarism, which has twice 
unleashed a world war, has not been removed, since the appropriate decrees of the 
Potsdam Conference still remain unfulfilled. A peace treaty with Germany must 
ensure that a possible rebirth of German militarism and German aggression is 
impossible.!4 


The note raised considerable commotion at the time as it appeared to have 
fered a chance of German reunification through general, free elections. How- 
ver, this is not correct; not until the note of April 9, 1952 was such a proposal 
made.!5 The Soviet standpoint was subsequently discussed in detail in a fourth 
iote issued on August 23, 1952, which stated that 


the governments of the US, Great Britain, and France propose to call a con- 

ference of representatives of the four governments to discuss a single question: the 
composition, functions, and powers of a commission to check the existence in 
Germany of the conditions essential for the holding of free elections. 

'l Tatsachen zum Problem der deutschen Vertriebenen und Filiichilinge, op. cit., Table 5. 

'2 Boris Meissner, Russland, die Westmdchte und Deutschland, Hamburg, 1954, p. 93. 

'S Thid., p. 154. 

"™ Pravda, March 11, 1952. 

'S Pravda, April 11, 1952. 





It then went on to state that 


the Soviet government also considers that the conference cannot and must 
not be restricted to a discussion of this question alone. The Soviet government 
considers it essential that this conference primarily discuss such important questic os 
as a peace treaty with Germany and the formation of an all-German governm< 


.. on the basis of the above the Soviet government proposes to call in t)¢ 
immediate future or in any case by October of this year [1952] a conference of rep- 
resentatives of the four powers with the following agenda: 


a) The preparation of a peace treaty with Germany; 
b) The formation of an all-German government; 


c) The holding of free, all-German elections and a commission to check ¢. « 
existence in Germany of the necessary conditions for holding such elections, ‘s 
composition, functions, and powers. 

The Soviet government also proposes that representatives of the Germon 


Democratic Republic and German Federal Republic be invited to participate in the 
conference during the examination of the questions concerning [them].'® 


Thus, the order of the agenda proposed by the Soviets made the holding ot 
free, all-German elections dependent on prior agreements on a peace treaty wit) 
Germany and the creation of an all-German government. The internationa| 
situation at the time—the Korean war was then in progress—made an agreement 
on free, all-German elections impossible from the very first. The West rejected in 
principle any discussion of a peace treaty with a German government which 
had not been formed on the basis of such elections. France, for example, 
replied: 

In complete agreement with the views of the French, British, and American 
governments the Soviet government had originally declared that “the working out 
of a peace treaty must be undertaken with the participation of Germany in the form 
of an all-German government.” The Soviet government now takes the opposite 
point of view. It is now substituting for this first idea that of the participation ot 
representatives of the Soviet zone and the Federal Republic in four-power discussions 
“to examine the relevant questions.” The French government cannot accept such 
a solution. A peace treaty for the whole of Germany can be neither negotiated nor 
accepted by a German delegation which is not the government of the whole of 
Germany, but which would have to implement it. Such a government can only come 
about from free elections.!7 


The Kremlin’s present attitude towards reunification is a logical developmen: 
of the 1952 tactics. Since the USSR could not persuade the West to come to 2 
prior agreement on a German peace treaty in accordance with the Soviet inter 
pretation of the Potsdam Agreement, it began to put out a new theory: reunifi 
cation is a purely German affair, and is to result from direct negotiations between 
Bonn and Pankow. The September 1957 note made this clear: 


16 Thid., August 24, 1952. 
17 Boris Meissner, op. cit., p. 324. 
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However much the ruling circles of the [German Federal Republic] endeavor 
to ignore this, they will sooner or later be forced to admit that the path to unification 
lies through talks between [East and West Germany]. As far as the four great powers 
are concerned their duty consists, of course, primarily in supporting in every way 
possible the efforts of the German people to create a single, democratic, peace-loving 
German state by negotiations between [East and West Germany].?® 


The aim of such talks was declared to be primarily the formation of a German 
mnfederation, a point of view which brought into the foreground the question 
‘the recognition of the so-called German Democratic Republic. The Kremlin 
theres to the viewpoint that only the Soviet Union interprets the Yalta and 
Votsdam agreements in their true spirit, and it is argued that Soviet policy 
‘owards Germany is conducted solely on the basis of the Potsdam Agreement. 
'lowever, whenever Moscow talks about the legality of the East German regime 

itle reference is made to either Yalta or Potsdam. The German Democratic 
epublic is presented as a fact: “... the existence of the German Democratic 
epublic as a sovereign state is an indisputable fact.”!® Khrushchev’s approach 
‘o the German question was typified in an interview he gave to Die Welt. 


It would appear an obvious truth that the unification of Germany is a two-sided 
process which cannot be completed without both German states. Meanwhile, the 
government of one of them, that is, the government of the German Federal Republic, 
acts as if there is no other German state on the map, that is, as if that part of Ger- 
many, with which, judging by statements it makes, it would like to unite [does not 
exist]. It is difficult not to note that such an attitude on the part of the West German 
government contradicts the demands of common sense.?° 


Prior to 1949, the Soviets justified the preparations for the foundation of a 
German state in the Soviet zone by references to the alleged remilitarization of 
West Germany. In fact, however, it was the Soviets who were remilitarizing 
their zone. On July 14, 1948, Marshai Sokolovsky appointed then Minister of 
Internal Affairs for Saxony Dr. Kurt Fischer head of the Soviet-zone central 
idministration for internal affairs, and gave him the task of forming the so-called 
People’s Police, the first armed German organization since World War II, and 
later an integral part of the East German state apparatus.*! No similar autono- 
mous organization existed in West Germany. 

Much more important, though, is the fact that the Federal Republic was 
‘ormed on the basis of free elections, while the German Democratic Republic arose 
n a typical Communist manner. An important role in its formation was played 
by the Communist cover organization, the People’s Congress, founded in 1947. 
On November 26, 1947, one day after the London foreign ministers’ conference 
vad begun, the leaders of the East German United Socialist Party (SED) issued 
in appeal to all parties and mass organizations throughout the whole of Germany 
© participate in a German “People’s Congress for Unity and a Just Peace” in 


18 Pravda, September 9, 1957. 

19 Tbid. 

20 Jbid., February 8, 1958. 

*1 Boris Meissner, op. cif., p. 175. 





Berlin on December 6 and 7, 1947. The leading Soviet-zone Christian Democr: 
Union (CDU) politicians Jakob Kaiser and his deputy Lemmer saw through 
SED’s attempt to replace democratic popular representation for the wholc 
Germany, and for the Soviet zone in particular, by an allegedly democratic m 
organization, and therefore rejected the congress. When Colonel Tulpan 
commander of the Soviet occupation forces, could not make them change t 
mind, they were replaced by more pliant CDU politicians, such as Otto Nusc! 
and Georg Derlinger.** 

This “people’s congress,” formed only after the occupying authorities | 
intervened in the affairs of the Soviet-zone parties, was convened again in 1' 
and 1949 and on each occasion elected a “‘people’s council.” The 1949 peop! 
council met on October 7, 1949 and formed itself into a provisional “peop 
parliament” on the grounds of national emergency, claiming for itself the rig 
of a legally elected parliament. After this coup d’état, which could never h. 
happened without the support of the Soviet occupation forces, the people’s co 
cil, as a provisional parliament, proclaimed the German Democratic Republic 


The Soviet note of September 1957 contained the Kremlin’s views on h: 
a German confederation could be effected. All-German elections were not 
garded as the answer to the question of German unification, and the note sta’ 
that 
under the present conditions the slogan of all-German elections expresses 
attempts of the ruling circles of the [German Federal Republic] to annex the i+) 
peace-loving German state in the history of the German people, to extend the syst: 
existing in the [German Federal Republic] to it, and also to drag the eastern part 
Germany into the plans for the preparation of a new war in Europe. It is qu 
natural that the German Democratic Republic decisively rejects such attemp 
pregnant with the threat of a new military conflagration." 


Thus, free, all-German elections are regarded as presenting a danger of wa: 
obviously because the Communists realize that they would mean the end of ¢! 
Communist regime in East Germany. Moreover, the Soviets evidently fear th: 
a stronger Germany would demand a revision of the Kremlin’s attitude towar 
the Oder-Neisse Line. Central Germany is to all practical purposes a lever | 
means of which Moscow intends to force at least acceptance of the Soviet an! 
Polish annexation of the areas east of the Line. This process is concealed behin 
a campaign against alleged war preparations on the part of West Germany. 


The fact that the Soviets regard neither free elections nor negotiations by th 
powers responsible for a peace treaty with Germany as a solution to the problen 
of German reunification was stressed time and again in the Soviet note: “! 
practice only the Germans themselves can come to an agreement on the possib'. 
steps aimed at restoring the unity of the German state. There is not and cann: 
be any other approach to the solution of this question other than agreemet 


22 Tbid., p. 157. 
°3 Tbid., p. 213. 
24 Pravda, September 9, 1957. 
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ween the two German states.”*5 The only answer, according to the Soviets, 
ihe highly publicized East German plan for federation, as brought out for 
tance in the interview with a reporter of the Munich Siiddeutsche Zeitung.*® 


Although the Soviets have frequently altered their tactics in their policy 
vards Germany their strategy has remained unchanged. Whether the Kremlin 
isted on a prior agreement between the great powers regarding a future peace 
t -aty with Germany, whether preference was given the formation of an all- 
( -rman government, whether the slogan that reunification be worked out by the 
: o German states was propagated as now, the Oder-Neisse Line is to remain the 
| \lish border for ever and East Germany is to remain a satellite. However, the 
1 iintenance of the status quo is the Soviet’s minimum demand. They have never 
pressed their willingness to give up central and eastern Germany, and in fact 
doing their best to extend their influence in Germany. 


Moscow is not worried by the present small West German armed forces, but 
considerably perturbed by the Federal Republic’s potentialities. The “economic 
mder” has not only economic and military potentialities, but also a psycholog- 
il impact, which can be felt behind the Iron Curtain. There has been an uneasy 
ace in the satellite countries ever since the East Berlin uprising of June 17, 1953 
id there is no guarantee that there will be no repetition of the events in Poland 

snd Hungary. The very existence of the West German republic has an unsettling 
fect behind the Iron Curtain, if only because of its vastly higher standard of 
ving. However, the peoples of eastern Europe pin their hopes on a change in the 
itus quo. Khrushchev showed in an interview with representatives of the British 
newspaper The Daily Express that the recognition of the status quo is an essential 
prerequisite if negotiations are to have positive results.*’ 


Thus, although Soviet aims towards Germany are not always clear-cut, two 
points stand out: (1) The Soviets insist on the maintenance of the satus quo, which 
1eans acceptance of the Oder-Neisse Line and the “socialist achievements” of 
‘he so-called German Democratic Republic, and (2) The Kremlin will only allow 
ilks on reunification when West German rearmament is limited by either the 
rms of the Rapacki Plan or the East German government’s views on confed- 
ration. 

Final recognition of the status quo in Germany would imply recognition of the 
oviets’ arbitrary interpretation of international treaties and would be a virtual 
cceptance of the situation in eastern Europe as a whole, thereby destroying the 
opes of the satellite peoples. All the Soviets are offering in return is an empty 
romise to negotiate and reduce the general tension. It is even less certain what 
ic imposition of limitations on West German rearmament would achieve, since 
oviet contributions have not been specified. However, the eventual realization 
‘ the Rapacki Plan and the creation of a German confederation would give the 
viets a chance to interfere in West Germany. 

*5 Tbid. 

°8 Siiddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, February 15—16, 1958. 

*7 Quoted in Nepszabadsag, Budapest, December 24, 1957. 
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The Berlin Blockade of 1948—49 brought the danger of a localized war in 
Germany. The firm resistance shown by the West, not only in Berlin, but also in 
Korea and Greece forced the Soviets to give way. In its latest plans on Germany 
the Kremlin may have drawn on the experience gained from the Hungariin 
events of 1956. However, whatever the Kremlin’s aims, of which one is to lire 
Germany away from the West if possible, confederation of two states with 
different economic, political, and social structures would present a definiic 
danger of civil war. 





CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Economy 
Soviet Industry in 1957 and 1958 


1957 Plan Fulfillment 


Plan fulfillment figures for 1957 clearly showed that the directives laid down 
in the Sixth Five-Year Plan for industrial development had not been met in a 
number of branches of industry. The administrational reorganization, which was 
started last year and on which the Soviet leaders had placed great hopes, did not 
improve the situation. At a session of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR Gosplan 
chairman Baibakov admitted that 


in the fourth quarter of last year a large number of enterprises did not fulfill 
the plans laid down for them, while a number of sovnarkhozes [economic councils], 
having fulfilled the plan for gross output as a whole, did not fulfill their tasks as far 
as types of product are concerned. A serious shortcoming in the work of some 
sovnarkhozes is the inadmissible practice of unilateral disruption of economic links 
developed for deliveries of produce and materials." 


He referred by way of example to the Udmurt sovnarkhoz, which supplied 
only its own lumbering organizations with Diesel locomotives and flatcars, thus 
disrupting the plans of several other sovnarkhozes. Other economic regions 

uilty of similar infringements were the Belorussian and Ukrainian. 

Even though the original Sixth Five-Year Plan targets were subsequently 
revised, the new targets were not met in a number of key industries. Examination 
of the Central Statistical Administration’s report on 1957 plan fulfillment, pub- 
lished in Pravda on January 27, 1958, shows that as in 1956 the main reason for 
failure to carry out plans was the fact that schedules for the introduction of new 
equipment were not kept. Thus, new blast and open-hearth furnaces, rolling 
mills, pits, power stations, plants, and factories did not come into operation on 
‘ime. However, it must be borne in mind that gross output increased, the increase 
over 1956 being 11% in the case of heavy industry, 8% for the light and food 
industries. 

Inadequate iron-ore mining and nonfulfillment of the plan for new metallurgi- 
cal plant construction prevented even the strategically important plans for iron 
and steel output from being fulfilled. Furthermore, plans for the industrial 
evelopment of Siberia and other regions of the USSR came up against serious 
lifficulties, necessitating a revision of the plans for switching industry to the 
ountry’s eastern regions in 1958 and a step-up of construction in the long- 

thabited areas. Thus, the new blast furnaces which began operation were in the 
‘ld established industrial regions of the European USSR, at metallurgical plants 
n Stalino, Alchevsk (until recently Voroshilovsk), Makeevka, and Zhdanoy. One 


1 Sovetskaya Rossiya, January 29, 1958. 





result was that the revised target figure of approximately 38.1 million tons { 
iron-ore smelting was underfulfilled by one million tons. Steel smelting al: 
lagged, 1957 output being 51 million tons, as opposed to the target of 54.5 million 
tons. The rolled metal output figure of 40.2 million tons was met only quantit 
tively; the plans for different types of metal were not met, which had an adver 
effect on deliveries to machine-building plants and on capital construction. 
vicious circle resulted: The ferrous metal industry did not fulfill its plan becau 
capital construction was behind schedule; the latter was late because the form 
failed to fulfill plans for output of rolled metal. 


In 1957, the Soviet leaders placed particular emphasis on the coal and pet: 
leum industries. The compulsory mobilization of tens of thousands of Komsom 
members enabled 95 new pits to begin production, of which 37 were complet 
entirely by Komsomol members. Thus, the 1957 coal output plan was m 
although the rate of development envisaged in the Sixth Five-Year Plan was n 
maintained. On the other hand, the petroleum industry expanded even faster th 
planned. The target figure was 97 million tons, actual output 98.3 million, 
increase of 17% over 1956. This was due mainly to the development of n« 
oilfields in the Tatar and Bashkir ASSR’s and Kuibyshev Oblast. 


Since the plan for the construction of hydroelectric and thermal pow 
stations was not met, the revised target figure of 211.2 billion kilowatt-hours 
underfulfilled by 1.7 billion. 


The machine-building industry turned out only 100,000 tractors, 54,000 kc 
in 1956. The main reason for this drop was the change to the manufacture | 
new types of tractors. 


As was planned, the light and food industries developed much slower than 
heavy industry, some branches even declining. Thus, in spite of a satisfacto: 
cotton crop, only 5.6 billion meters of cotten cloth were manufactured, mor 
than 0.3 billion meters less than in 1955. At the same time there was a sligh 
increase in the production of woolen cloth and leather footwear, but not enoug 
to meet the original directives of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. In spite of a recor 
harvest of 37.9 million tons of sugar beets, planned output of 4.7 million tons « 
sugar was underfulfilled by 200,000 tons. 


The 1958 Plan 


As the original target figures envisaged in the Sixth Five-Year Plan prove 
unrealistic, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR was obliged to introduce a ne\ 
plan for 1958, again less than the figures given in the directives of th 
Twentieth Party Congress. On December 19, 1957, chairman of Gosplan of t! 
USSR I. I. Kuzmin stated in his report at a session of the Supreme Soviet of th 
USSR on the 1958 plan? that 39.1 million tons of pig iron would be produce« 
Even though this was less than the original target, it was clear that he w: 
relying heavily on the introduction of five new blast furnaces in the Ukraine t 


2 Pravda, December 20, 1957. 





vet this figure. The RSFSR’s share in the increase will be only 0.4 million tons, 
‘ace the two blast furnaces presently under construction at Chelyabinsk and 

rsk will not be finished before the late fall of 1958. In addition, 53.6 million 

ns of steel are to be smelted and 41.7 million tons of rolled metal produced. To 
\is end new blast furnaces and rolling mills in the established metallurgical 
gions of the USSR are to start production. 


Coal output for 1958 is to reach 489 million tons, including 72 million from 
e Kuznets Basin. The petroleum industry is to step up output to 111.8 million 
ns, while the planned output of electric power is 231 billion kilowatt-hours. 


The drop in steel, pig iron, and rolled metal output in 1957 has forced the 
viet leaders to plan increased production throughout the metallurgical industry 
a whole, although still not as great as the 1955 and 1956 increases. Pig iron 
»roduction is to be increased by 2.1 million tons over 1957, steel by 2.6 million 
as, and rolled metal by 1.5 million tons, while the necessary preparatory work is 

» be carried out so that new iron-ore enterprises, coking units, blast and open- 
arth furnaces, pipe-casting plants, and rolling mills can begin operations in 1959, 


A sum of 12.1 billion rubles, 3.3 billion more than in 1957, has been set aside 
ir capital construction in 1958. The biggest increase in budgetary assignments 
for the development of the iron-ore industry, amounting to 73.4% over the 
|957 figure. Assignments for metallurgical plant construction are to increase by 
42%. During this year seven new blast furnaces are to be put into operation, of 
\ hich five will be in the Ukraine,* and the preliminary work done so that a further 
seven can begin production in 1959. The increase in iron-ore smeltirg will 
necessitate a step-up in the rate of ore mining. Thus, during 1958 and 1959 iron- 
re output is planned to increase by 34.7 million tons. 


Building plans for 1958 envisage increased construction in the country’s 
‘stern regions, at the Magnitogorsk, Chelyabinsk, and Karaganda plants and the 
okolovo-Sarbai iron ore combine in Kazakhstan. However, as far as the con- 
ruction of the Western Siberian Iron and Steel Works (near the Kuznetsk com- 
ine), a part of the so-called third ferrous metallurgical center envisaged at the 
wentieth Party Congress, is concerned all that has been done to date is to set 
ide the necessary funds. 


The 1958 plan for the nonferrous metal industry envisages increased mining, 
articulary of copper, nickel, lead, and zinc. It is also planned to step up the 
utput of aluminum, titanium, and metals used in the production of strategically 
nportant heat-resisting alloys. Much wider use is to be made of iron ore as a 
iw material, and more metal obtained. 


Great emphasis is placed on petroleum and gas output, especially the latter, as 
ie most economical forms of fuel; Soviet output of both is far behind that of 
any other countries. The capacity of the oil-refining industry is to be stepped up 
id new pipelines laid. Oil production is to be 14% above that of 1957, refining 
2%, and gas output 52%. Capital investments in these industries, totaling 
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4 billion rubles, are 30.5°% more than last year’s. If construction plans are’ fui 
filled, 2,900 kilometers of gas pipeline and 2,100 kilometers of oil pipeline wil! 
come into operation in 1958. New oil refineries are to start operating in Gork 
Stalingrad, Perm, and Fergana, while extremely large refineries are to be built j 
Pavlodar, Krasnoyarsk, and in Polotsk in the Belorussian SSR. 

The capital construction planned for this year will mean an increase in natura! 
gas output of 11 billion cubic meters, equivalent to a saving of 15 million tons © 
coal. Numerous gas pipelines are to be laid including the following: Serpukho 
Leningrad; Saratov-Gorky; Karadag—Kirovabad—Akstafa, with branch linc 
to Tbilisi and Erevan; and Dzharkak—Bukhara—Samarkand—Tashkent. In 195°, 
a further 3,800 kilometers of gas pipeline are to come into operation, carryin 
an additional 19 billion cubic meters of gas. The increased emphasis on gas an 
oil as a fuel will naturally affect the coal industry: the 1958 increase will be onl) 
26 million tons as against the annual 40 million planned for the Sixth Five-Yea: 
Plan. Thus, the 1958 increase will be only 5.8% above that of 1957. This year 
open-pit mining is to be stepped up, particularly in the Urals, the Kuznetsk Basin, 
and at the Ekibastuz coalfield in Kazakhstan, and 92.9 million tons or 19°, 0 
the total coal mined will be obtained by this method. New pits with a total capaci 
ty of 37.1 million tons are to commence mining this year. 

Nonfulfillment of the 1957 plan for electric power output retarded the program 
of electrification’s being carried out. To make up the lag, interregional links, d« 
signed to create a unified power system for the whole of the European SSR, ar 
to be developed. The Kuibyshev hydroelectric power station, which came into 
operation in 1957, has a capacity of 2.1 million kilowatts and supplies Moscow 
via a new 400,000-volt transmission line. A similar line is to be laid from the power 
station to the Urals to provide the Sverdlovsk, Chelyabinsk, and Zlatousk regions 
with a cheap source of power. Work is to continue on the transmission lines 
linking Moscow with the Stalingrad power station. In all, this year new power 
stations with a combined capacity of more than 5 million kilowatts are to be put 
into operation and construction of 5 new thermal power stations begun. Develop 
ment of atomic power stations with capacities of 200,000—400,000 kilowatts 
is to continue and a number of experimental stations with new types of reactors 
are to be working before the end of 1959. If the program is carried out in full 
electric power output in 1958 will increase by 21.5 billion kilowatt-hours. 

The machine-building industry is to concentrate mainly on supplying the gas, 
petroleum, chemical, ferrous, and nonferrous metal industries. In 1958, the indus- 
try is to manufacture 80% of the new large steam turbines as against 40%—45° , 
in 1957. The preliminary work is also to be done to enable a steam turbine with 
a capacity of 300,000 kilowatts to begin production next year. In 1957, plans for 
modernizing the machine-building industry were put into force and 41% of this 
year’s total output of machine tools will go towards this process. The 1958 plan 
envisages the installation of 147 automatic or semiautomatic production lines for 
the machine-building and metal-working industries. Sixty-three powerful forging 
and stamping presses are to be manufactured in 1958, together with what is 
claimed will be the most powerful hydraulic stamping press in the world. 
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The light and food industries continue to be neglected comparatively speaking. 
( otton cloth production is to be only 22 million meters above the 1957 figure and 
us will be 280 million meters less than the 1955 figure of 5.9 billion meters. 
oth output is to be increased by 75 million meters, including 9.4 million meters 
woolen cloth. Leather footwear output is to be stepped up to 342.2 million 
airs, 28 million more than in 1957. Eleven meat combines, 81 refrigeration plants 
r factories engaged in the output of meat and dairy produce, 45 creameries and 
iries, and 12 new sugar refineries are to come into operation. 


The plan for capital construction envisages an increase in investments of 
| 8.8 billion rubles, 14 billion more than in 1957. In order to meet the plan the 
ranufacture of prefabricated iron and concrete structures is to be increased by 
6%, Cement output by 16.5%, slate by 12%, and glass by 7.4%. In addition, 
output of timber for building purposes is to be increased by 8.5 million cubic 
ineters and lumber by 3.7 million cubic meters. 


The following table shows overall production figures in key branches of the 
heavy, light, and food industries for 1957 as laid down in the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan, the later revised figure, actual output in 1957, and the planned figures 
tor 1958: 


Changes in the Planned and Actual Production of Selected Items in 1957-58 


Original Revised Actual Planned 
1957 Target 1957 Target 1957 Output 1958 Target 


Pig Iron (Million Tons) 38.1 37.0 39.1 
Steel (Million Tons) : 51.5 51.0 53.6 
Rolled Metal (Million Tons) \ 39.5 40.2 41.7 
Coal (Million Tons) . 446.2 463.0 489.0 
Petroleum (Million Tons) ’ 97.0 98.3 111.8 
Cement (Million Tons) , 28.5 28.9 33.3 
Electric Power (Billion Kilowatt-Hours) , 211.2 209.5 231.0 
Gas (Billion Cubic Meters) - 21.0 20.2 31.3 
Cotton Cloth (Billion Meters) . 5.5 5.6 5.6 
Woolen Cloth (Million Meters) .! 278.0 282.0 289.4 
Leather Footwear (Million Pairs) . 309.4 315.0 342.2 
Sugar (Million Tons) ‘ 4.8 4.5 5.3 
SOURCES: Pravda, February 26, 1956; February 6 and December 20, 1957; January 27, 1958. 


The 1957 planned figures for pig iron, steel, and rolled metal output will not 
»¢ met even by 1958, the third year of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. Even if pig iron 
sutput targets for 1958 are fulfilled the figure will still be 2 million tons less than 
he original plan figure; in the case of steel, one million less; and in the case of 
rolled metal, 600,000 tons less. On the other hand, if the 1958 plan is met, coal 
output will be 17 million tons over the 1957 figure of 472 million tons. The figure 
‘or petroleum output has not been revised. In spite of a planned increase of 
+.8 million tons of cement in 1958 the original plan figure will not be met. Electric 
ower output of 231 billion kilowatt-hours in 1958 will still be 1.2 billion below 
he original plan figure, but gas output is to be 9 billion cubic meters more than 
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the plan directives for 1957. Cotton and woolen cloth production will be con- 
siderably lower than the planned figure for 1958, but output of leather footw: ar 
and sugar will be slightly more. 

The following table shows the annual increase in Soviet industrial out; ot 
over the years 1955—57, and the planned increase for 1958: 


Actual and Planned Increases in the Production of Selected Items 1955-5 


Planned 
— Actual Annual Increase — Increase 
1955 1956 1957 


Pig Iron (Million Tons) 

Steel (Million Tons) 

Rolled Metal (Million Tons) 

Coal (Million Tons) 

Petroleum (Million Tons) 

Cement (Million Tons) 

Electric Power (Billion Kilowatt-Hours) 

Gas (Billion Cubic Meters) 

Cotton Cloth (Billion Meters) 

Woolen Cloth (Million Meters) 

Leather Footwear (Million Pairs) ps 

Sugar (Million Tons) 0.14 0.78 
SOURCES: Narodnoe khozyaistvo v 1956 godu : Statistichesky exbegodnik (The National Economy of the USSR in 1956: A Stat 

Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p.62—91; Prada, December 20, 1957 and January 27, 1958. 


Clearly, the USSR’s output of pig iroh, stéel, rolled metal, and coal in 1° 
will be far below the figures for 1955—56. It must be remembered too that 195», 
the third year of the Sixth Five-Year Plan, is to be the year of transition to t! 
Seven-Year Plan (1959-65) and the first year of the fifteen-year period 1958-~ 
which in turn will mean the stepping up of the development of a number branch, 
of industry. G. A. Viedensk) 


Soviet 1957 Trade Relations with the Satellites 
and the Near and Middle East 


The Satellites 


The Hungarian revolution and the intellectual ferment in Poland throughou 
1956 could not but affect the economy of these two countries, which, in turn, was 
reflected to a greater or lesser degree in their economic relations with oth 
lands. Bearing in mind that the satellite countries do most of their trac 
among themselves and with the Soviet Union, it is not surprising that t! 
existing system for regulating trade relations between the Soviet Union and t! 
rest of the Communist bloc was upset. Instead of being able to keep within t! 
framework of the aims set at the Twentieth Party Congress,! aid over and abo\ 
that originally envisaged had to be granted to Hungary, concessions made | 


1 Bulletin, Munich, No. 9 (1956), pp. 23—27. 
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European satellites, and a blind eye turned to Poland’s efforts to obtain 
istance from the United States. As a result, the Soviet Union spent the first 
mths of 1957 trying to restore order in its economic relations with the European 
ellite states. 

One cause of the events in Hungary and Poland were these countries’ economic 
ficulties, for which the policy pursued by the Soviet leaders must take a large 
ire of the blame. Soviet interference in the economic life of the satellites was 
vays to the disadvantage of the latter; in short, they were being exploited. 
1e Soviet leaders themselves were forced to admit in a declaration “On the 
sundations for the Development and Further Strengthening of Friendship and 
operation Between the Soviet Union and Other Socialist States,” published 
, October 30, 1956, that 


in the process of establishing a new regime and the profound revolutionary 
transformations of social relations there were not a few difficulties, unsolved prob- 
lems, and actual mistakes, including, even in the relations between socialist coun- 
tries, infringements and mistakes which belittled the principle of equality in relations 
between socialist states. As recent events have shown, it became necessary to make 
an appropriate statement on the Soviet Union’s standpoint in its mutual relations 
with other socialist countries, primarily in the economic and military fields. The 
Soviet government is prepared to discuss jointly with the governments of other 
socialist states measures ensuring the further development and strengthening of 
economic links between the socialist countries in order to remove any possible 
infringements of the principle of national sovereignty, mutual advantage, and equal- 
ity in economic relations.? 


The events in Hungary had a considerable effect on the country’s foreign 


ide; this is not surprising in view of the fact that the countries of the so-called 
cialist camp, including the Soviet Union, accounted for more than 60%, of all 


‘ungary’s foreign trade. In the last quarter of 1955, Hungarian exports to the 


her European Communist countries amounted to 1,546.6 million forints 
sughly 520 million rubles): In the corresponding period of 1956 it was only 
2.8 million (about 130 million rubles).* Export of aluminum not only dropped 
arply, but in the first quarter of 1957 some even had to be imported. Deliveries 
bauxite, ferrous alloys, and agricultural produce also dropped off. Indeed, the 


|\ungarian economy was in dire need of economic aid, and in spite of the help 


ven the stricken country by the non-Communist world the aid of the USSR 
d the satellites had to be enlisted: 


During 1957, it is proposed importing into Hungary from abroad up to 3.5 mil- 
lion tons of coal. The Soviet Union, [East Germany], and Czechoslovakia are to 
deliver building materials, glass, and cement... . Poland sent as a gift a batch of 
various goods, especially clothing, to the value of 100 million zloty [about $25 mil- 
lion]. Essentials to the value of 22 million [East German] marks [came] from [East 
Germany] as a gift. The [Chinese People’s Republic] transferred 30 million rubles 
in convertible currency to Hungary. The Soviet Union is to deliver to Hungary 
2 Pravda, October 31, 1956, 

* Vneshnyaya torgovlya, No. 6 (1957), p. 4. 
' Ibid., p.7. 
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gratis building materials as well as building and road-building machinery to t) 
total value of 400 million rubles. The Yugoslav government offered Hungary 
building materials worth 150 million dinars.5 


This, however, was not enough; the Soviet Union was forced to take furth. 
measures to bolster up the Hungarian economy, and a Hungarian governme 
and Party delegation headed by Kadar was invited to Moscow on March 20, a: 
stayed for a week. The talks held resulted in the publication of a special joi 
declaration containing a section on questions connected with mutual econon 
relations.® The text of the declaration makes it clear that the Soviet governme 
had been obliged to extend considerably its exports to Hungary, to a total f 
the year of 1,010 million rubles, approximately 2,970 million forints. In 195 
Soviet exports to Hungary totaled only 1,413.7 million forints (about 480 milli 
rubles).? The main items were agricultural produce, raw materials, and sen 
manufactured goods. All in all, the Soviet Union was to supply 450,000 tons «f 
wheat, 200,000 tons of iron, 150,000 tons of rolled steel, 110,000 tons of pig iron 
500,000 tons of coke, 1,200,000 tons of coal, 900,000 tons of petroleum, 400,0) 
cubic meters of timber, 8,000 tons of copper, and 8,000 tons of aluminum.* 


To help maintain the balance of foreign trade payments during 1957 tlic 
Soviet Union had to grant Hungary long-term credit of 750 million rubles, 
including 200 million rubles in convertible currency, to be paid back in kind 
within 10 years, beginning in 1961, at a rate of 2%. Including 125 million rubles 
granted earlier, Hungary received from the Soviet Union during 1957 credit 
to the value of 875 million rubles. The magazine Vneshnyaya torgovlya summed 


up the value of this loan as follows: “In order to judge the significance of this 
aid it is enough to say that the credit made available by the Soviet Union is equal 
to almost 50% of the value of all Hungarian imports for 1956,.”* 


There were also two further credit arrangements: first, Hungary was allowed 
to defer repayment of earlier credit of more than 150 million rubles “for a con- 
siderable period of time,” and second, the Hungarian government was release«! 
from its debt of more than one million forints (about 350 million rubles) for 
former German property transferred to Hungary and for the Soviet shares in 
the former Soviet—Hungarian joint-stock companies. 


Thus, the Hungarian revolution not only disrupted the trade planned 
between Hungary on the one hand and the USSR and its satellites on the other, 
but also cost the Soviet government a great deal. However, within six months 
Hungarian industry was forced to take upon itself the fulfillment of a number of 
orders for Soviet industry: 


The Hungarian foreign trade organs have concluded an agreement with th: 
corresponding Soviet organs on the delivery to the Soviet Union of machinery for 


5 Radio Moscow, January 10, 1957. 
6 Jzvestia, March 29, 1957. 

7 Vuneshnyaya torgovlya, op. cit. 

8 Tzvestia, op. cit. 

® Vneshnyaya torgovlya, op. cit., p. 8. 
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ten complete canning factories. The machinery must be delivered to the Soviet 
Union before the end of 1958. Part of the raw and other materials necessary for the 
fulfillment of the order will be received from the USSR.?° 


The Soviet—Hungarian declaration of March 29, 1957 dealt with not only 
conomic matters but numerous points of considerable political interest. It was 
iot the first agreement of its kind, for from November 15 through 18, 1956 a 
olish delegation had visited Moscow, and a joint declaration was published on 
November 20. It was followed by visits to Moscow of delegations from the other 
atellite states, which also resulted in the publication of similar joint declarations: 
vith Romania on December 4, 1956; with East Germany on January 8, 1957; 
with Czechoslovakia on January 30, 1957; with Bulgaria on February 21, 1957; 
ind with Albania on April 18, 1957. 

The economic aspect of all these agreements was the same: the Soviet Union 
was to export more to the satellites and grant them more credit, of which some was to 
ve in convertible currency. In some cases old debts were to be waived. These were 
ill top-level agreements,-in which the leading Party and state functionaries of the 
countries concerned participated. They all indicated the extent to which the revolu- 
tion in Hungary had shaken economic relations between the satellites and the 
Soviet Union. It is clear that the satellite leaders used the situation to force the 
soviet Union to make certain economic concessions. The first to do so was 
Poland, which forced the Soviet Union to re-examine the two countries’ economic 
relations. Poland’s failure to meet its plan for coal output led to a drop in exports 
io the neighboring countries, “creating certain difficulties in the development of 
the economies of the socialist countries” and i imposing a severe strain on Poland’s 
balance of payments.!! However, the agreement signed in Moscow on Novem- 
ber 18, 1956 envisaged a considerable relaxation of the pressure on Poland. First, 
as of November 1, 1956 the Polish debt for credit granted by the Soviet Union 
‘o Poland to pay for Polish coal deliveries during the period 1946-53 (but not 
delivered in full) on the basis of the agreement of August 16, 1946 was waived; 
second, the Soviet government agreed to deliver 1,400,000 tons of grain on credit 
‘o Poland during 1957; and third, the Soviet government agreed to grant Poland 
long-term credit to the value of 700 million rubles to pay for goods delivered by 
the USSR.! 

According to the French magazine Politique Etrangére, under the agreement 
of August 16, 1946 Poland was to deliver to the USSR 13 million tons of coal per 
vear from 1947 through 1950 and 12 million tons per year after that. Later this 
imount was reduced to 6.5 million tons. However, the price per ton was fixed 
considerably below that on the world market. This clause in the agreement 
mentioned does not make clear how much credit the Soviet Union granted pene, 
but a statement by the Polish deputy finance minister on November 22, 1956 
ev vealed that the total value of the debt canceled was 2.1 billion rubles.'* 


Radio Moscow, July 2, 1957. 

Vneshnyaya sorgeotoa, No. 7 (1957), p. 9. 
2 Jzvestia, November 20, 1956. 

Politique Etrangére, Paris, No. 2 (1957). 





In the Soviet-Romanian agreement signed on December 3, 1956, the USSR 
promised to deliver 450,000 tons of wheat and 600,000 tons of grain for fodder 
“to be paid for according to the trade contract.” The reason for this deal was th: 
poor 1956 grain harvest in Romania. The agreement also envisaged technical aix 
in the building of chemical and petroleum industry enterprises and the grantiny 
of long-term credit for the necessary designing work and equipment. Paymen 
was to take the form of goods from these factories.!4 


The next delegation to arrive in Moscow for a discussion of mutual trac: 
pacts was one from East Germany. On January 8, 1957, a joint declaration wa 
published by the two countries, according to which the Soviet Union was t 
increase its exports of coke, petroleum, and rolled ferrous metal by 30% an 
grant credit to the value of 340 million rubles in convertible currency.!® 


A similar increase in Soviet coke, petroleum, and rolled ferrous metal export 
was also envisaged in the joint Soviet—Czech trade pact, under which the Sovie 
Union was also to deliver during 1957 a further 250,000 tons of grain, 9,500 ton 
of aluminum, and 1,300 tons of chromium steel.!® 


In the agreement with Bulgaria the Soviet Union granted credit of up t 
200 million rubles for the building of the second unit of an artificial-fertilize: 
plant and a coal-processing factory attached to it, a lead and zinc factory, and : 
coal-tar chemical plant, for expanding the artificial-fertilizer works in Dimitroy 
grad and to cover the costs of surveying the salt deposits in Provadija.*’ 


Credit was also granted to Albania, but no specific sum was mentioned. Th« 
contract also envisaged transferring to Albania a number of enterprises built 
with Soviet credit “‘as a gift from the Soviet people.” In connection with this, 
Albania’s debt of 348 million rubles, the amount involved in the construction ot 
these enterprises, was canceled.'§ 


The Near and Middle East 


In spite of the Soviet bloc’s difficulties in the first quarter of 1957, Soviet 
foreign economic expansion continued throughout the year. The main targets 
were the countries of the Near and Middle East which had only recently achieved 
their independence and the methods used were primarily commercial: the 
countries concerned paid for the industrial goods and aid in the construction ot 
new industrial plants with raw materials and foodstuffs. However, the propaganda 
value of the commercial operations was not overlooked. The Soviet Union 
knew how to exploit growing anti-Western feelings in these countries, thus 
combining economic expansion with political penetration. In this, the Communists 
were aided by such events as the Suez Canal crisis and the disturbances in Algeria. 


14 Jzvestia, December 4, 1956. 
15 Jbid., January 8, 1957. 

16 Tbid., January 30, 1957. 

? Tbid., February 21, 1957. 

18 Tbid., April 17, 1957. 
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‘ot merely the Soviet Union, but the whole Communist bloc, including China, 
participating in this expansion.!® 

Although during the last six or seven years the Soviets have increased their 
rade with countries of Southern Asia and the Near East by almost 350%, their 
hare of these countries’ trade is still comparatively small: 35°, of Afghanistan’s, 
.7% of Iran’s, 4.1% of Egypt’s, and 2% of India’s.2° The percentage is even 
»wer for other countries. However, the Soviet Union does supply some important 
oods: 

In 1956, the USSR’s share in India’s imports of rolled ferrous metals was 15°, ; 
in 1956, the Soviet Union’s share of Afghanistan’s imports was: petroleum prod- 
ucts, 75%; sugar, 95°; cotton cloth, 70%; and motor vehicles, 40%. In 1956, 
Egypt received from the USSR 25% of all its imported oil, 42%, of its petroleum 
products, and 38%, of its wheat.?! 


Soviet—Syrian talks have played an important role in the development of 
soviet economic penetration in the Near East. From July 24 through August 7, 
957, a delegation headed by then Minister of Defense Khaled Azem was in 
\loscow. According to the British press, the question of a long-term loan of 
,300 million Syrian pounds, about $364 million, was discussed.** On August 27, 
957, a new delegation, headed by Chairman of the Council for Syrian Economic 
evelopment Hasan Jabar, arrived in Moscow.** The final agreement on economic 
nd technical cooperation was signed on October 28 in Damascus; under it, the 
soviets were to help build ways of communication and an artificial-fertilizer plant 
nd carry out geological surveys. The Soviet government was to grant Syria the 
\ecessary credit for a period of 12 years at an interest rate of 2.5°%,. The agreement, 
vhich did not give the size of the loan, was signed by Khaled Azem,** later, 
fter the formation of the United Arab Republic, barred by Nasser from any 
urther participation in political life. The fate of the agreement is not known. 

The signing of a Soviet—Moroccan protocol on mutual trade for one year 
ieralded the establishment of official commercial relations between the USSR and 
his new state. Morocco is to supply cork bark, cork products, citrus fruits, wool, 
nd hides, the USSR is to export timber, crude oil, petroleum products, chemical 
oods, and machinery and equipment.?® 

An official pact was concluded with Burma in Rangoon on January 17, 1957 
ind came into force on June 7, 1957. Under it the Soviet Union is to build “as a 
rift to the Burmese people” a technological institute, a theater, and a culture and 
ports center. In turn, the Burmese government is to deliver “as a gift to the 
soviet people” an equivalent amount of rice and various other goods produced 
n Burma.?® 

19 Vneshnyaya torgovlya, No. 5 (1957), pp. 2—7; No. 12 (1957), pp. 8—11. 

20 Jbid., No. 11 (1957), p. 65. 

21 Jbid. 


22 The Economist, London, August 31, 1957. 

23 Vneshnyaya torgorlya, No. 10 (1957), p. 41. 

Tzvestia, October 30, 1957. 

Vneshnyaya torgovlya, No. 7 (1957), p. 35; Radio Moscow, April 21, 1957. 
Vneshnyaya torgovlya, No. 7 (1957), pp. 34—36. 
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On November 11, 1957, a Soviet—Indian agreement was signed in Delhi, 
under which the Soviet Union is to grant India credit of 500 million rubles t 
cover currency requirements connected with the construction in India of heavy, 
machine-building plants, a thermal power station, and coal enterprises, and with 
the manufacture of optical glass. The loan is to be repaid in 12 annual installment 
at an interest rate of 2.5%.?? 

A trade contract signed with Afghanistan on January 7, 1957 for 1957 and 195: 
did not differ from earlier ones concluded between the two countries.?* 

The remaining Soviet agreements in the Near and Middle East are, at leas: 
at present, not of particularly great significance :* At the end of July an agreemen: 
was signed with Turkey for the construction of a glass works and agreement wa 
reached in principle on the building of a sodium plant;?* in October 1956 a track 
pact was concluded with the Lebanon for 1957;3° on May 31, 1957 a trade and 
payments agreement (including points on cultural and scientific cooperation) wa: 
signed with Cambodia;*! the usual mutual trade contracts were signed wit! 
North Korea (on April 22, 1957)3? and China (on April 11, 1957);%% and o: 
May 15, 1957, an agreement similar to those reached with the European satellite: 
was signed with Mongolia. It covered the free transfer to Mongolia of the enter 
prises of the Mongolneft trust, the transfer of the Soviet share in the Sovmongo! 
metall company, to be paid for over thirty years, the transfer to Mongolia of 
airports in Ulan-Bator and Sain-Shande, and the granting of credit of 200 million 
rubles. E. Glovinsky 


Domestic Policy 


The Supreme Soviet Elections 


Peculiarities of the Soviet Electoral System 


During the first twenty years of the Soviet era the system of election to the 
soviets, the parliamentary organs of the one-Party Communist “dictatorship ot 
the proletariat,” was run on a discriminatory basis, with different rights for 
different classes of workers, and with indirect election on a pyramid system. The 
former propertied classes were not allowed to vote at all. The system was heavil) 


27 Jzvestia, November 11, 1957. 

°8 Tbid., January 9, 1957. 

* On April 16, 1957, an exchange of letters took place on the establishment of Soviet—Iranian 
mutual trade (see Wneshnyaya torgovlya, No. 7, 1957, p. 35). In addition, a Soviet—Egyptian agreement on 
economic and cultural cooperation was concluded on January 29, 1958. Its contents are not known, but 
it was reported that the Soviet Union was willing to grant Egypt credit of 700 million rubles (see /2 
vestia, December 29, 1957). 

29 Jzvestia, August 1, 1957. 

30 Thid., August 4, 1957. 

31 Jbid., September 26, 1957. 

32 Pravda, April 24, 1957. 

33 Jzvestia, April 12, 1957. 
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\ cighted in favor of those social categories which could be most easily influenced 
the Communist Party. For example, representation on the city soviets was one 
puty per 100 workers or per 300 voters of other categories; peasant represen- 
ion was much more restricted. At the elections to the All-Russian Congress 
Soviets there was one delegate per 25,000 urban electors but only one per 
5,000 rural electors. To ensure that there was no opposition to the Party, 
‘ting was done openly. 

In February 1935, the Party Central Committee decided to make voting uni- 
rsal, equal, direct, and secret. This decision was then written into the Con- 
itution of December 1936. The reason given for the change was that Soviet 

ciety had become a “society without exploiters.” In practice, this allegedly 

“further democratization” of the Soviet electoral system proved to be a more 

.omplex and refined way of consolidating the one-Party Communist dictatorship. 

(he change, however, did not weaken the Party’s position, but merely legalized it. 


According to the Soviet Constitution, Communist Party organizations, trade 
nions, cooperatives, youth organizations, and cultural societies have the right 
io nominate candidates for election. Since, however, Article 126 points out that 
ihe Communist Party is the “leading nucleus of all workers’ organizations, both 
sublic and state,” it is obvious that the Party will be able to control their activities 
ompletely. 

The Soviet electoral system is such that it is virtually impossible for candidates 
uot approved by the Party to be nominated. For the last twenty years, an election 
campaign has simply consisted of drawing up a bloc of Communist and non- 
Party candidates, the only platform on which candidates can be nominated. 
\loreover, only one candidate is nominated for each electoral district. This in 
practice means that the elections are not elections as such, but a sort of referendum, 
for there is no choice of candidate. In this respect the Soviet elections resemble 
he method by which the legislative organs were formed in Fascist Italy, for 
cxample, where the electors were simply asked to approve or reject the future 
members of parliament put forward by the Fascist Party leaders. Soviet propa- 
randa endeavors to justify this system, typical of all totalitarian states, by reference 
to the “moral and political unity” of the Soviet electorate and to the fact that 
candidates are nominated only after a “thorough discussion” by the voters. 
'lowever, since the Communist Party is the only Soviet political party and is in a 
vosition of dictatorship, this type of ““discussion” is meaningless: it is merely an 
outwardly “democratic” accessory of the Soviet election campaign, the results of 
which have always been determined beforehand. 


It may well be asked why the Party leaders do not allow some element of 
hoice, even if only within the rigidly restricted circle of candidates nominated by 
he Party, as Gomulka did in Poland, in a somewhat different form, after 1956. 
Che answer to this question would appear to have a psychological foundation. 
Che Party clearly considers it dangerous for the Soviet elector to have even the 
‘lightest opportunity of making an independent choice. Deprived of the right to 
10minate a candidate of his own choice the Soviet voter looks upon the elections 
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as an obligatory formality. Even passive resistance—striking out the names of tc 
only candidate or abstaining from voting—is also almost impossible, since ball« s 
invalidated in such a way would be a danger to the voters because tl 
would attract the attention of the state security organs and may well be used 
the pretext for repressive measures against the inhabitants of the electoral distr 
concerned. Nonparticipation in the elections is no less dangerous, for the sai 
reasons. 


During the New Economic Policy period, when the new electoral system h 
not been worked out in detail, failure to appear at the voting booths was commo 
place. Soviet sources themselves admit that prior to 1924 not more than 40%, 
the electorate actually voted. It was not until the new wave of terror and repressi: 
began in 1934 that the figure rose to 91.6% in urban districts and 80.3% in rur: 


In spite of the comparative relaxation since the Twentieth Party Congress t! 
Soviet totalitarian system has still not introduced into the Soviet electoral syste 
any new procedure which might allow even a suggestion of freedom in tl 


elections. A, Jurczenko 


The 1958 Elections 


On March 19, 1958, the final figures for the 1958 elections to the Suprem 
Soviet of the USSR, held March 16, 1958, were published. Of the 133,836,32 
persons on the voting registers 133, 796, 091 voted, according to Soviet sources, 
which means that 40,134 persons abstained from voting. The number of votes cas 
against the candidates nominated by the Party Central Committee for election t 
the two chambers of the Council of Ministers of the USSR—the Council of th 
Union and the Soviet of Nationalities—was 580,641 and 363,736 respectively. 
In all, 944,377 votes were cast against the Party-nominated candidates, approxi 
mately one million, if the number of abstentions are regarded as votes against. 


There has been considerable fluctuation in the number of votes cast agains! 
the so-called bloc of Communist and non-Party candidates nominated by thc 
Party Central Committee and abstentions in the elections to the two chambers ot 
the Supreme Soviet in 1946, 1950, 1954, and 1958, as can be seen from the follow- 
ing table: 


Opposition to the Party During the Postwar Supreme Soviet Elections 


Votes Against Official Candidates — 
Council of Soviet of 
Union Elections _ Nationalities Elections Total Abstentions 


819,699 818,955 1,638,654 267,350 
306,382 606,528 26,363 
187,357 435,254 22,990 
580,641 363,736 944,377 40,134 


SOURCES: Jzrestia, March 14, 1946; March 15, 1950; March 18, 1954; March 19, 1958. 


! Jzvestia, March 19, 1958. 
2 Ibid. 
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These figures show that the number of votes cast against the Central Commit- 
candidates declined more than 250% between 1946 and 1954, while the latest 
ures would indicate that a reverse process may have begun. 

The situation was analogous in the elections to the Soviets of Nationalities in 
autonomous republics, autonomous oblasts, and national okrugs: 


anges in Oppositional Trends in Regional Soviet of Nationalities Elections 


Votes Against 
Official Candidates Abstentions 


9,747 
2,332 
1,579 
65,704 2,577 


SOURCES: J/zvestia, March 14, 1946; March 15, 1950; March 18, 1954; March 19, 1958. 


The number of votes, per 100,000 voters, cast against the candidates in these 
as was 813 in 1946, 448 in 1950, 302 in 1954, and 571 in 1958. The fact that the 
al number of votes cast against in 1958 exceeded the 1946 figure, while at the 
ne time the ratio per 100,000 voters was almost 30% less, is due to an increase 
ilmost 48%, in the electorate of the autonomous republics, autonomous oblasts, 
| national okrugs between 1946 and 1958. 

A breakdown of the number of votes against and abstentions by union 
publics since World War II gives the following picture: 


Electoral Opposition to the Soviet Regime 1946-58 


-- Votes Against Official Candidates Abstentions 
1946 1950 1954 1958 1946 1950 1954 1958 


: 869,138* 464,763* 306,675* 713,256 78,164* 15,728* 14,883* 27,699 

rainian SSR... 387,757 67,991 50,571 87,713 32,315 4,724 3,656 4,758 
russian SSR . 9,967 19,143 18,298 6,692 396 242 728 
8,567 9.664 17,357 3,091 ; 1,000 413 

20,555 18,063 46,122 3,207 § 146 336 

wrgian SSR ... 1,028 990 2,920 1,362 58 49 
rbaidzhan SSR 3,788 6,807 8,624 825 62 464 
wuanian SSR .. 7,960 2,322 113,313 752 
davian SSR... 4,712 5,063 7 3,085 § 452 
1,876 1,316 10,429 1,177 

viz SSR 6,470 6,536 1,491 173 
zhik SSR .... 2,110 1,762 226 20 
venian SSR ... 928 987 620 160 
kmen SSR ... 2,571 2,521 1,034 § § 77 
mian SSR .... 6,348 4,123 9,918 1,446 1,281 2,976 


Total USSR.. 1,630,211 609,634 436,543 265,772 26,363 22,990 40,234 


* Includes the Karelo-Finnish SSR, then in existence. 

NOTE: The number of abstentions, in the case of the republics, is the difference between the number of voters and the number 
$ cast, as given in the relevant issue of /zvestia. The 1946 total for the USSR, however, as given in the text to the /2restia table, is 
0; the remaining text and table totals coincide. 

Che number of votes against official candidates, in the case of the republics, is the sum of the difference between (1) the number of 
cast and the number of votes cast for the official candidates in the Council of the Union elections and (2) the number of votes cast 
¢ number of votes cast for the official candidates in the Soviet of Nationalities elections The totals for the USSR, as given in the 
the /zvestia table concerned, differ in every case from the sum of the republic figures as given above. These totals are: 1946, 1,638,654; 
606,528; 1954, 435,254; and 1958, 944,377. 

SOURCES: J/zvestia, March 14, 1946; March 15, 1950; March 18, 1954; March 19, 1958 


 Ibid., March 14, 1946 and March 19, 1958. 











Expressing this in terms of the number of votes, per 100,000 voters, cst 
against the official candidates, the following picture is obtained: 


Kazakh SSR 
Georgian SSR 
Azerbaidzhan SSR 
Lithuanian SSR 
Moldavian SSR 
Latvian SSR 
Kirgiz SSR 
Tadzhik SSR 
Armenian SSR 
Turkmen SSR 
Estonian SSR 


Total USSR.... 1,611 





Thus, in 1946, the greatest number of votes against the Central Committee 
candidates was in the Lithuanian SSR (115,842) and the Estonian SSR (84,091), 
equivalent to 8,274 and 10,910 per 100,000 voters respectively. Further, the 
Lithuanian SSR’s figure of 113,813 abstentions was more than 40% of the total 
figure for the USSR. It can be seen that in 1946, opposition to the Communist 
regime was particularly strong in the Baltic states, the Ukraine, and Belorussia, 
the areas which had been occupied by the Germans during World War II. Anii- 
Soviet guerrilla detachments active during the immediate postwar years in these 
areas to some extent encouraged resistance to the regime. 

The Party leaders’ reaction to the 1946 election was swift and decisive. \o 
fewer than 700,000 natives of the Baltic republics were deported during the period 
1946-50 and replaced by persons transferred from the central oblasts of the 
USSR.* As a result, the 1950 and 1954 results were much more satisfactory tor 
the regime. 

The confusion in the Party Central Committee, the internal struggle for pow- 
er and the forced relaxation by the regime due to intellectual ferment, increased 
pressure by the people, and general criticism after Stalin’s death were reflected 'n 
the tesults of this year’s elections. Although the number of votes, per 100,00) 
voters, cast against the regime was less than in 1946, it was still almost double the 
1954 figure for the USSR as a whole. 

In the 1958 elections the largest number of votes, per 100,000 voters, cas! 
against the official candidates was in the RSFSR, totaling 935.The Kazakh SS 
had 870, which was even higher than in 1946. It is likely that the forced resett! 
ment of several million youths has caused considerable discontent, of which the 
votes are an expression. The figure for the Estonian SSR was also high, in sp: 
of the widespread purges. 


4 East and West, London, No. 4 (1954). 
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it is evident from information in the Soviet press that the principle of secret 
» ng in the recent elections was not strictly observed: Voters were in innumer- 
cases obliged to vote in public, without availing themselves of the secrecy of 
polling booths. Large numbers of Party, government, and trade union 
-kers voted in this way, dropping their ballots openly and ostentatiously into 
ballot boxes, thereby rendering it virtually impossible for persons voting 
attcrwards not to follow the examples of these “honest” Soviet citizens. Moreover, 
March 17, 1958, Pravda, describing the scene at the polling station where 
ushchev and Shvernik cast their votes, mentioned that young pioneers stood 
d at their posts by the booths and ballot boxes, conscious of their respon- 
lity. This form of obvious interference took place not in some remote district, 
ut in Moscow. 


oreign correspondents accompanying the American observers at the elections 
also noted that pressure by Party workers was greater than formerly, and by one 
calculation only about 5% of the Moscow electorate used the booths. On March 
19, the New York Herald Tribune reported that the names of the voters were 
noted, as a form of police check. A correspondent of the United Express news 
agency reported on March 17 that American observers had been struck by the 
smallness of the number who voted in secret.® Thus, the Party Central Committee 
is using every possible method to control the elections; it is evident that the 
slightest relaxation would lead to increased oppositional trends. 


Y. P. Mironenko 


International Communism 


The New Conflict Between the Kremlin and Yugoslavia 


The conflict which has again flared up between the Kremlin and Yugoslavia has 
led toa number of different, often completely contradictory opinions in the West as 
io the reasons for it. Some authorities on East European affairs, basing themselves 
on Furtseva’s statement of April 24, 1958 in Warsaw that “the year 1948 is past 

nd will not return” and on Khrushchev’s telegram of congratulations to Tito on 
-latter’s re-election as secretary of the Yugoslav Communist Party, believe that 
- present controversy is not of very great importance, and certainly cannot be 
mpared with the conflict between Tito and the Cominform which appeared to 
ve been settled in 1955. Others are of the opinion that the present Communist 
npaign against Tito is a sign that Khrushchev’s position in the Kremlin has 

n weakened. Thus, a leading West German newspaper wrote that the pre- 

minant view in Warsaw Party circles was that “the recent development must 

evaluated as a severe setback for Khrushchev possibly originating from a new 


The Stars and Stripes, Darmstadt, March 17, 1958. 





intervention by the Army leaders.”! It was later added that “whatever the « 
come of the affair may be, Tito will in any case gain from it,” and that he 
regain his old importance in Western eyes as a representative of strivings 
independence inside the Communist empire, while at the same time his pres 
and political influence in the world Communist movement will increase.* 


However, certain events which took place behind the Iron Curtain prio 
the Ljubljana conference show that what took place there was not touc 
off by certain reformistic theses in the Yugoslav Communist Party’s progr 
and hence was more or less spontaneous, but had been prepared long beforeh: 
On March 3, 1958, a celebration was held in Sofia to mark the eightieth anniver 
of Bulgaria’s liberation from Ottoman (Turkish) rule. Member of the Politbur 
the Bulgarian Communist Party Enko Staikov made a long speech in whic! 
went into the details of the San Stefano “Greater Bulgaria” episode of 1878. 
Treaty of San Stefano, signed at the end of the Russo-Turkish War of 1877 
declared the Bulgarian ethnographic group to be an independent nation. 
Bulgaria envisaged under the treaty comprised, besides the present territory, 
present Turkish and Greek parts of Thrace, the whole of Macedonia, and 
Pirot-Nis areas of West Bulgaria which have been part of Serbia since 1879. 


The new Bulgarian state did not last long. Great Britain and Austro-Hun 
were afraid that the new Greater Bulgaria would become a Russian satellite 
that Russia would be too close to the Dardanelles for their liking. As a result, 
Congress of Berlin of 1879 split up Bulgaria, Thrace and Macedonia remainin 
Turkish hands, the West Bulgarian provinces being given to Serbia. 


The Bulgarian Communists had previously always condemned attempt: 
create a state on an ethnographic basis as “Greater Bulgarian” chauvinism. ‘ 
March 3, 1958, however, the Bulgarian Communist regime resurrected the ide 
the Bulgaria created at San Stefano, a move which could only be directed aga: 
Yugoslavia, whose territory includes the greater part of Macedonia. The Yugos 
reply was not long in forthcoming. On March 28, the Titoist Macedonian Pa 
organ Nova Makedonija, published in Skoplije, attacked Staikov, condemning | 
display of “Greater Bulgarian” chauvinism and making it quite clear that Yuso- 
slavia would not tolerate such remarks. The Yugoslav weekly newspaper .\ '», 
published in Belgrade, referred on March 31, to Sofia’s plans for the annexation 
Yugoslav territory in similar terms. 


There is little doubt that the inspiration of Bulgaria’s move came from M: 
cow. It must be remembered in this connection that during the 1948 conti 
Bulgaria had pursued a vigorous campaign to gain hold of the Yugoslav areas 
Macedonia. Thus, a method of pressure employed by the Soviet bloc agai: 
Yugoslavia in 1948 has been revised ten years later, but in a stronger form, sit 
during Stalin’s campaign Bulgaria had not dared to refer to the San Stefano 
Treaty. 

1 Miinchner Merkur, Munich, April 25, 1958. 

2 Tbid., April 28, 1958. 
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‘he Yugoslav Party program, drawn up after several years’ work by a Central 


Co: ‘mittee special commission under Tito’s personal supervision, and published 


on 


March 13, 1958, stresses unequivocally that the Yugoslav Communists are 
‘mined to follow their own path to socialism and to reject the unconditional 
rship of the Soviet Communist Party. The new program confirms the 
ing differences of opinion with the Soviet Union, attaching particular im- 
ance to so-called workers’ councils and rejecting “rigid dogmatism.” In the 
re of foreign policy the slogan of active coexistence is repeated and any 
ice between Yugoslavia and either of the antagonistic blocs rejected. An 
»rtant concession to the Kremlin is, however, the assertion that NATO is an 
essive alliance and that the Warsaw Pact was an inevitable countermeasure. 
\fter the Soviet Party organ Kommunist’s condemnation of the new draft 
-ram® and the events of the congress the Yugoslav Party leaders strongly 
cized Moscow. In his speech of April 23, 1958 Party vice president and head 
Party organization Rankovic rejected the criticism made by Soviet Party 
etary Pospelov in Pravda on April 22 (he had condemned the Yugoslav 
zram in tote) and complained that “certain persons in extremely responsible 
tions in the neighboring Communist states are again beginning to sharpen 
old, rusty weapons of the Cominform.” Rankovic sharply rejected any 


\-mpts at interference in Yugoslavia’s internal affairs. On April 24, vice president 


Party ideologist Kardelj stated that Lenin was being misinterpreted by the 
iets and that it was not the Titoists but the Soviets who were the real revi- 


nists. He stressed that cooperation with other Communist parties must be on a 


untary basis and on principles of complete equality. Once again this was a 


car rejection of Moscow’s leading role within the Communist camp, as recog- 
ved in November 1957 by all other Communist parties. 


On May 5, the Chinese Communists entered the debate. A lead article in Jen 
: Jih Pao, printed in Pravda on May 6, accused the Yugoslav leaders of abandon- 
proletarian internationalism and going over to bourgeois reaction and 
onalism. The use of the expression “the ruling group of the Yugoslay Com- 
nists” implied that Peiping was using the old Stalinist method of attempting 
lrive a wedge between the Yugoslav Party leaders and the Party cadres. 
The final words of the Yugoslav Party program speak for themselves: 
othing must be so sacrosanct for us:that it cannot be altered or give way to 
at is even more progressive, more free, and more human.” It is a further 
mple of the Yugoslav Communists’ determination to go their own way. 


The launching of a new anti-Tito offensive has heralded a new phase in the 
iggle between orthodoxy and revisionism throughout the Communist bloc. 
sumably Khrushchev had long ago decided to wage war against Yugoslav 
sionism and to settle accounts with Tito once and for all at the first opportune 
nent. He is using essentially the same tactics he employed so successfully 
nst his rivals in the Kremlin. For a long time he gave the impression of 
iting to protect the revisionist Tito against the old Stalinists of the Molotov 
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type. However, after the overthrow of the Molotov-Malenkov group both ‘Tito 
and Gomulka believed that Khrushchev was well disposed towards their political 
line of each country’s having its own path to socialism. This belief seems to hive 
been somewhat premature. For the Soviet leaders not to have fought revisioni 

or to have condoned the existence of a Communist Party ideologically indep« » 
ent of the Kremlin would have been tantamount to capitulation. 

Gomulka appears to have capitulated in November 1957. The presenc: 
Soviet divisions on Polish territory, the existence of influential Polish Commu: is 
circles obedient to Moscow, the difficult economic position, and the ine 
political ferment which might unleash an anti-Communist uprising as in Hung . 
appear to have forced Gomulka to abandon revisionism and to embark on a c: 
course of restoration of the status quo. Thus, Yugoslavia is the last bulwar! 
revisionism and is undermining the monolithic unity of international Communi: m. 

Contrary to the popular opinion that the present Moscow- Belgrade conilict 
is a sign of a weakening of Khrushchev’s position, this development can be 
taken as an indication that the latter has consolidated his hold in the Krem|in. 
The declaration of war against Tito depended on Khrushchev’s attaining ‘ull 
power in the USSR. In November 1957, Tito rejected the final chance to bow to 
Moscow’s leadership when Kardelj and Rankovic refused to sign the Moscow 
Declaration. This important document of international Communism proclaimed 
revisionism as enemy No. 1 of the world Communist movement and solemnly 
asseverated the leading role of the Soviet Communist Party. 

The general disintegration of Communist unity since the beginning of <e- 
Stalinization and the ideological differences among Communists throughout the 
whole world mean that it is presently a matter of life and death for the Soviet 
leaders to ensure once more unconditional recognition of the Soviet Communist 
Party’s absolute authority and for a halt to be put to all attempts at revisionism 
and claims to individual paths to socialism within the Communist camp. Stalinist 
authoritarianism and the crushing of any aspirations for independence nourished 
By the various Communist parties are the only ways of preserving Marxism 
Leninism. 

There appears, therefore, little likelihood of an agreement between Moscow 
and Belgrade as in 1955. If Khrushchev previously appeared to be more tolerant 
than Stalin towards Titoism, it merely means that he was using the tactics em- 
ployed against his opponents in the Kremlin. He may vary his methods, but his 
goal remains the same-the crushing of revisionism. Only the complete unity of 
all Communist parties can save the Communist camp. 

Finally, it must also be realized that Tito’s position has deteriorated, partic- 
ularly since his recognition of the East German regime. Yugoslavia can no 
longer count on the unconditional support of the West in the new conflict, since 
much of the non-Communist world’s trust has been lost. Stefan Yowe: 





Military Affairs 


The Military Significance of the Soviets’ Suspension 
of Nuclear Tests 


The unilateral suspension of atom and hydrogen bomb tests announced on 
March 31 by Soviet foreign minister Andrei Gromyko was the first act of the new 
k irushchev government in the sphere of foreign policy. To understand the full 

‘port and purpose of this act, the following factors have to be taken into 
--nsideration: (1) Soviet military theory and the use of nuclear weapons; (2) 
viet and American progress in the field of nuclear weapons; (3) atomic and 
drogen weapons as factors in the Soviet war potential; (4) the political and 
social significance of disarmament and war in the light of Communist theory; 
nd (5) conventional and nuclear disarmament in Soviet political practice. 


* 


Before 1949, when the USSR was still without atomic weapons, and from then 
until Stalin’s death Soviet propagandists deliberately minimized the importance 
of atomic weapons in modern warfare since the Soviet Union was lagging behind 
the United States in the development of strategic bombers. On September 17, 
1946, for example, Stalin said in an interview with a correspondent of The Sunday 
7 imes that atom bombs were designed to scare the faint-hearted, but were incapa- 
ble of deciding the outcome of a war.' The Large Soviet Encyclopedia, in an article 
entitled “The Atom Bomb,” noted that “American propaganda, which asserts 
that atom bombs can replace other types of weapon and in themselves decide the 
outcome of a war, is groundless.”? Just how far this statement failed to reflect the 
real attitude of the Soviet leaders is clear from the intensive activity of Soviet 
nuclear physicists even before World War II and the discovery of a Soviet spy 
ring in the United States, Canada, and Great Britain. 

Only after the Soviet Union had broken the American monopoly in the 
sphere of atomic and hydrogen weapons was the importance of such weapons 
officially acknowledged. When making his announcement of a Soviet hydrogen 

mb test in August 1953, Malenkov issued a warning that an atomic war would 
mean the end of civilization. Soon afterwards, this warning was limited to the 
:pitalist world: Mankind might incur heavy losses, but it would survive a hydro- 
en bomb war, said Khrushchev in an interview with United Press chief corre- 

-pondent Henry Shapiro, published in Pravda on November 19, 1957. 
Some light is thrown on the real attitude of the government by statements of 
igh-ranking Soviet officers. On March 24, 1955, Marshal P. Rotmistrov wrote 
| Krasnaya zvezda that “a sudden attack accompanied by the use of hydrogen and 


1 Pravda, September 25, 1946. 
2 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, Moscow, 2nd ed., 1950, 
| 1, 433. 
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atomic weapons could easily prove to be a decisive factor, not only in the ear y 
stage of a war, but in the war as a whole.” Similar views were expressed | y 
marshals Sokolovsky, Vasilevsky, and Vershinin. 

This change in attitude of the Soviet military theorists found practical expr: 
sion after 1955 in the policy of adapting the Soviet Army to the needs of mode 
nuclear wartare. The importance of nuclear weapons was rated so highly that Ch: f 
of General Staff Sokolovsky drew attention to the inadequacy of mere prepare 
ness and of the ability to return blow for blow.’ In other words, he was raisi 
the question of preventive warfare. The importance attached to nuclear weapons « 
plains why the Soviet leaders regard themas the chief defensive weapon of the We 

Measures were accordingly taken to catch up with the United States in 1 
nuclear weapons’ race. They included the manufacture and stockpiling of 1 
basic types of nuclear weapons for use by the various arms and the producti 
of rockets and strategic aviation capable of carrying nuclear bombs. As Sir Wi 
ston Churchill put it in a speech delivered to the House of Commons on April 
1954: 

According to the best intelligence that I have been able to acquire, the Sovi: 
were well behind the United States even before the American explosion of March: 
of this year. But on the other hand, they are much closer on the heels of the Unit 
States in the development of the hydrogen bomb than they ever were in the aton 
bomb.# 


Indeed, up to the beginning of 1954, only five atomic and one hydrog: 
bomb explosion had been recorded as having taken place in the Soviet Unio». 
whereas fifty atomic and two hydrogen bomb tests had been carried out by t! 
United States.® 

The development of strategic bombers and of many types of tactical missile. 
is an indication of the progress the USSR made in its attempts to overtake tly 
United States quantitatively and qualitatively in the production and design «! 
nuclear weapon carriers. In the development of medium-range and intercontine: 
tal ballistic missiles Soviet achievements are particularly striking. 

Until recently, however, the Soviet Union was considerably behind tl. 
United States in the number of types of nuclear weapons produced, and cons: 
quently in the variety of ways in which they could be used. This gap may hav. 
been closed in the last two years in connection with the stepping up of the numbx 
of nuclear tests. The Soviet Union carried out a series of atomic and hydroge: 
bomb tests in 1954 and 1955; no less than eight atomic and hydrogen bom! 
explosions were recorded in the West as having taken place in the Soviet Unio: 
in 1956; there were nine explosions in 1957; and in 1958 tests went on almost t: 
March 31, when Mr. Gromyko made his announcement on suspension of nuclea 
tests. Thus, at present the large number of Soviet atomic tests, almost 50 in all, i 
bound to lead to a considerable lessening of the gap between Soviet and Ameri 
can theory and practice in the sphere of creating different types of atomic weapons. 
— Tzvestia, February 23, 1955. 

4 The New York Times, April 6, 1954. 

> Ibid., December 27, 1953. 
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Nevertheless, the Soviet Union is still far behind in the accumulation of 
plies of strategic and tactical nuclear weapons. Reliable reports put Soviet 
cks of nuclear weapons for mid-1955 at 300-500 atomic and 10-15 hydrogen, 
nbs, while the United States has approximately 3,000 and 30 respectively.® 
doubtedly, during the last two and a half years these figures have increased 

both sides, but the fact that the Kremlin is only suspending tests but 
. said nothing about ending the production of atomic weapons would seem to 
licate that the USSR is still behind the United States. Soviet scientists certainly 
»w how to make various types of atomic weapons, but Soviet industry has 
t yet managed to cope with the problem of producing them in sufficient 
) antities. 

Furthermore, the fact that, in the event of a total nuclear war, the USSR 
suld have to be in a position to deliver simultaneous attacks against the ring 
American and British overseas bases around the USSR, as well as against the 
iited States itself, means that the Soviet Union is much more dependent than 
¢ United States on quantity, especially of strategic weapons, if the threat of 
sic reprisals is to be neutralized. This explains why the Soviet proposal is limited 
a ban on nuclear tests. It seeks to put a halt to American progress in nuclear 
earch and development and at the same time to make it possible for the Soviets 
accumulate a larger stock than that held by the United States and thus to be in 
| position to strike the deciding blow. It also explains the Soviets’ constant 
orts to reduce to a minimum the number of American bases abroad by pressure 
d threats against America’s allies. 


Adjustment of the Soviet armed forces to the demands of the atomic age is 
med both at total atomic war and at building up their capacity for carrying on 
ilitary actions with conventional weapons. 

The Soviet leaders have refrained from reorganizing on an atomic basis all 
cir divisions which now consist of up to 70 infantry, 70 tank, 40 artillery, and 
dres for 130 Army divisions, which provide the nucleus for second-echelon 
visions. And even the divisions which have been reorganized are kept on a 
isis of readiness for acting without atomic weapons. Accordingly, the Soviet 
iders, while adapting a part of their armed forces to the requirements of atomic 
itfare, have at the same time retained their basic advantage—-an overwhelming 
‘periority in mass armies with conventional weapons. 

Thus, the Soviet atomic resources in spite of being behind those of the United 
ites in a number of respects constitute a threat which neutralizes the main 
rength of the free world-the American armed forces now being reorganized 
r atomic warfare. On the other hand, however, American atomic weapons 
ve stalemated the Soviet mass armies and deprived them of the chance of 
ing conventional arms, because of the risk that even a small conflict might turn 
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into a total atomic war. Meanwhile, Communist doctrine insists on the possibility 
of waging so-called just wars, in Marxist terminology the “midwives” of social 
progress, that is, means of establishing a Communist system. 


* 


Lenin left no room in Communist doctrine for pacifism: “Socialists cannot 
opposed to war without ceasing to be socialists,” he wrote in “A Military Pr) 
gram for a Proletarian Revolution.”* “Only after we strike down, finally conqu:: 
and expropriate the bourgeoisie in the entire world, not in one country alo; 
will wars become impossible.”’§ 


As for disarmament, Lenin stated in unmistakable terms that “only after 1 
proletariat has disarmed the bourgeoisie can it, without changing its historic. 
task, throw all its arms on the junk pile, and the proletariat will undoubtedly « 
this, but—then, and by no means before.”® All actions concerning disarmament musi, 
according to Communist theory, be directed toward “unmasking bourge: 
pacifists,” by making radical demands for disarmament which are difficult to car:y 
out. “Rejection of such proposals by the capitalist states will tear the mask 
pacifism from their faces.”}° 


It is quite evident that these principles, completely unaffected by de-Stalini 
zation or re-Stalinization, have always set the course of Soviet policy in the 
sphere of disarmament. 


In attempting to draw conclusions from Soviet policy on disarmament 
questions and local conflicts or so-called small wars, it should first be noted that 
the Soviet leaders have never made any efforts toward doing away with war as a 
specific social phenomenon, but have only sought to do away with some of its 
aspects, such as gas warfare and total atomic warfare, and then only for definite 
periods of time, until they can gain superiority through a change in the relationship 
of forces. It can also be demonstrated that the basic aim of Soviet policy is not the 
complete abolition of the whole basis on which atomic warfare can be waged, but 
the creation of conditions under which the West alone cannot carry on atomic 
warfare whether for attack or defense. 


For the Soviets to ensure that they alone are in a position to employ nuclear 
weapons would be in full accord with Communist doctrine, which always de- 
mands that the Communist armed forces be technically the best equipped. The 
Soviets’ determined action to block all efforts at the establishment of a system of 
disarmament control, such as their rejection of Eisenhower’s “open skies” 
proposal, clearly bears out this contention. 


7 V.I. Lenin, Jzbrannye proizvedeniya (Selected Works), Moscow, 4th ed., 1946, I, 842. 
8 Tbid., p. 844. 

® Ibid., p. 845. 

10 BSE, op. cit., 1st ed., 1941, XLVIII, 158. 
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Accordingly, the basic aim of Soviet policy is to deprive the West of the basic 
»nponent of its military power—nuclear weapons, which by their very existence 
rcise a restraining influence upon the unleashing of any kind of war. “The time 
s not far off, when the governments of the Western powers will no longer be 
able to oppose the universal demand for putting an end to nuclear tests,” as 
lio Moscow stated on March 31, 1958. 
Abolition of nuclear weapons, gained by enlisting the aid of the pressure of 
blic opinion in the non-Communist countries on their governments, is intended 
| release the conventionally armed mass armies of the Soviet government from 
fetters imposed on them by atomic weapons, thereby making it possible to 
ge the so-called just wars. This maneuver is concealed behind Soviet announce- 
vents on large-scale reductions in the size of the Soviet armed forces, amounting, 
's Claimed, to as much as 45%, of the previous total. The announced reductions 
+ 640,000 men in 1955, 1,200,000 in 1956, and 300,000 in 1958, a total of 2,140,000, 
an never be checked on account of the absence of a system of inspection, making 
it possible for the Soviet leaders to juggle their figures according to their pleasure. 
These considerations clearly reveal the political and propaganda aim of the 
latest Soviet atomic maneuver, in which the alleged Soviet atomic concessions 
contained in the Soviet notes are supplemented with threats of the use of force. 
Nikolai Galay 


Science 


The Basis of Soviet Claims in the Antarctic 


Although the Soviet Union has always paid considerable attention to the 
\rctic regions in view of their geographic proximity, it was not until after World 
\\ar II that the Kremlin began to show a lively interest in the Antarctic. The 
official attitude towards the prewar neglect was first put forward by L. S. Berg, 
the president of the All-Union Geographic Society, in his book Russian Dis- 
coveries in the Antarctic and Present-Day Interest in the Continent, in which he asserted 
that the interest had always been there but that the economic and general domestic 
ditficulties which had beset the USSR during the first years of its existence had 
prevented che government from taking the necessary practical steps.1 However, 
the organ of the All-Union Geographic Society, /zvestiya Vsesoyuznogo geogra- 
heskogo obshchestva, claimed that Soviet scientists had on numerous occasions 
raised the question of a Soviet expedition to the Antarctic. It also argued that the 
Institute for the Study of the North had discussed the organization of a Soviet 
expedition to set up a research station on Peter I Island early in 1931.* This asser- 
tion, made at the beginning of 1949, was designed not so much to show that the 
Soviet Union had always been interested in the Antarctic, but to air the Soviet 


1 L. S. Berg, Russkie otkrytiya v Antarktike i sovremenny interes k nei (Russian Discoveries in the Ant- 
i:ctic and Present-Day Interest in the Continent), Moscow, 1949, p. 22. 
2 Izvestiya Vsesoynznogo geograficheskogo obshchestva, No. 2 (1949), p. 145. 





claim to be considered the “rightful owner” of Peter I Island and other lan.\s 
discovered in the region by Russian explorers at the beginning of the ninetee: 
century. 


The reason behind this is that on April 23, 1931 Norway claimed sovereig: 
over the island, on which a Norwegian polar expedition raised the Norweg 
flag two years later. On January 14, 1939, Norway further claimed sovereig: 
over areas of the Antarctic which included land discovered by the Russian . 
plorers T. von Bellingshausen and M. P. Lazarev in 1821.5 Less than two we: 
later the Soviet government sent a note to the Norwegian government refus: 
to recognize Norway’s claim and reserving judgment on the ownership of la  « 
discovered by Russian explorers.‘ As far as we can ascertain, this was the o1 
overt interest shown by the USSR in the Antarctic prior to World War II. 1 
debated 1930 expedition did not materialize, due to economic pressure.® 


Towards the end of 1945 the question of research in the Antarctic was rais 
at an anniversary session of the Arctic Institute, at which it was stated that Soy 
scholars must lay the foundations of a systematic study of the Antarctic by setti 
up a permanent geophysical observatory there.* The reference to “foundation 
of a systematic study deliberately played down the role of the American scho!: 
and researchers under Admiral Richard Byrd, who did so much between the tv 
world wars. 


The first practical Soviet steps towards getting a foothold in the Antarctic 
came immediately after the ratification on November 20, 1946 of a new inter- 
national convention on whaling. In December of the same year a Soviet Antarc'.c 
whaling flotilla was formed, and was already under way by December 22.7 Since 
then, the flotilla, now comprising the mother ship, Slava, (displacemen 
30,000 tons) and about 15 whalers (displacement, 600—700 tons each), has mace 
annual excursions.® The flotilla has not restricted its activities to whaling: Since 
1947, a group of scientists from the All-Union Research Institute of Marine 
Fishery and Oceanography has accompanied it, studying, in addition to problen 
peculiar to the whaling industry, the natural features and climate of the Ani- 
arctic. Indeed, Soviet sources have made it quite clear that it was these two topics 
which mostly interested the scientists. An article in Jzvestiya Vsesoyuznogo geog) 
ficheskogo obshchestva on the results of the 1947—48 voyages of the Slava flotilla wa 
devoted mainly to meteorological conditions in the Atlantic reaches of the 
Antarctic, the sea’s ice and icebergs, the temperatures and color of the surface and 


3 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, Moscow, 2nd ed., 1950, 
II, 485. 

4S. V. Molodtsov, Sovremennoe mezhdunarodnoe pravovoe polozhenie Antarktiki (The Present Int: 
national Legal Position of the Antarctic), Moscow, 1954, p. 19. 

5 V.F. Burkhanov, K beregam Antarktidy (To the Shores of Antarctica), Moscow, 1956, p. 49. 

8 Tzvestiya Vsesoyuznogo geograficheskogo obshchestva, op. cit. 

7 V.K. Buinitsky, Antarktika (The Antarctic), Moscow, 1953, p. 65; V. L. Lebedev, Antarkt: 
(The Antarctic), Moscow, 1957, p. 142. 

8 BSE, op. cit., 2nd ed, 1953, X XI, 326. 
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deep waters, and so on.® Other Soviet sources reveal that the flotilla’s scientists 
e been carrying out observations of meteorological conditions and doing 
anographic and glacial research. Many works have been written on the biology, 
lrology, and meteorology of the Antarctic on the basis of the research done 
h the flotilla, which now includes a special ship for research purposes.1° 


The Soviets have used the successful whaling and research expeditions as an 
ument in their claim to have a say in all questions concerning the Antarctic." 
e demand for such rights began to be made at the beginning of 1949. On 
»ruary 10, 1949 a general assembly of the All-Union Geographic Society was 
wened in Leningrad, and president Berg read a report entitled “Russian 
scoveries in the Antarctic and Present-Day Interest in the Continent” (later 
orporated into his book of the same title). The report was designed to “prove” 
t Russia had been the first to discover a number of lands in the Antarctic, 
\ile the discussion held later on the report extended this, claiming that Russians 
inst discovered the southern continent. The resolution passed at the meeting 
essed the “indisputable right of the Soviet Union to participate in the solution 
questions concerning the Antarctic” and that the “solution of [any such] 
estion without the participation of the Soviet Union cannot have any lega! 
ce and the Soviet Union has every reason for not recognizing such a deci- 
ion.” !2 The extensive correspondence on the subject printed in Pravda made it 
car that the Soviet government’s aims were primarily political.'* 


The USSR began to show an open political interest in the Antarctic about 
ne and a half years later, when on June 7, 1950 a note was sent to the US, 
itish, French, Norwegian, Australian, Argentine, and New Zealand govern- 
nts on the question of the Antarctic regions. In this note, the Soviet govern- 
ent insisted on its right to participate in the discussion and solution of all 
»blems relating to the area. 
However, the main basis of the Soviet Union’s alleged “moral right” to be 
ecognized as an Antarctic power are the discoveries made by Russian explorers 
the area.!4 In the Soviet Union Bellingshausen and Lazarev are given the credit 
or the discovery of the Antarctic Continent. Bellingshausen led an expedition 
ide up of two sloops, Vostok, under his command, and Mirny, under Lazarev, 
hich in 1819 set out to explore the southern waters. The expedition left Kron- 
idt on July 16, 1819 (new style) and returned on August 5, 1821, after 751 days’ 
ling. The expedition did indeed achieve remarkable results; Bellingshausen 
‘cumnavigated all the Antarctic regions and became the first explorer to dis- 
over land within the Antarctic circle. He also made many other discoveries 
\ hich placed him in the foremost ranks of the pioneers of Antarctic discoveries.'® 


® Izvestiya Vsesoyuznogo geograficheskogo obshchestva, No. 4 (1949), pp. 369—85. 

 V.L. Lebedev, op. cit., p. 34. 

! §. V. Molodtsov, op. ci#., p. 44. 

'2 Jzvestiya Vsesoynznogo geograficheskogo obshchestva, No. 2 (1949), pp. 144-46. 

'3 Pravda, February 11, 1949. 

" Tbid., June 10, 1956. 

19 The Spectator, London, February 18, 1949, quoted in S. V. Molodtsov, op. c/t., p. 9. 








According to the Large Soviet Encyclopedia Bellingshausen’s expedition was 
the first to circumnavigate the Antarctic Continent.!* This is not true: the first 
such voyage was made in 1772—73 by James Cook, a fact which is even borne 
out by the maps of voyages around Antarctica in the Large Soviet Encyclopedia 
itself.17 ; 

The Bellingshausen expedition is claimed to have explored and charted 
islands whose existence was known but which had not been explored situated in 
the more northerly regions of the Antarctic. They include the South Georgia and 
South Sandwich Islands (actually discovered by Cook). Bellingshausen is claimed 
to have described in detail the South Shetland Islands, some of which were 
discovered in 1819 by the British navigator Smith, and to have discovered a 
number of new islands, which he also charted.18 

The Large Soviet Encyclopedia contains a list of islands which it claims were 
actually discovered by the Bellingshausen expedition, although most have since 
been given non-Russian names. Each of the islands concerned, the chief of which 
are listed below, is given the name the Soviets allege to be the legitimate one:!® 


Smith Island (Borodino) George | Island (Waterloo) 
Snow Island (Maly Yaroslavets) Bridgemen Island (Eleny) 
Deception Island (Teil) Annenkova Island (Annenkova) 
Livingstone Island (Smolensk) Low Island (Nizky) 

Greenwich Island (Berezina) Gibbs Island (Rozhnov) 
Roberts Island (Polotsk) Elephant Island (Mordvinova) 
Nelson Island (Leipzig) Clarence Island (Shishkov) 


It is highly likely that the Soviets will eventually lay claim to these areas. 


During the expedition Bellingshausen several times came rather close to the 
shores of the Antarctic Continent. According to V. L. Lebedev in his book 
The Antarctic, on January 28, 1820 the Vostok’s position was latitude 69° 25’ S, 
longitude 2° 10’ W; on February 2, 69° 25’S, 1°11’ W; on February 17, 69° 6'24’’S, 
15° 51’45’’ E; and on February 18, its furthest point, 69° 7’30’’ S and 16° 15’ E.*° 
At the same time, judging from the map given in the book, Bellingshausen was 
about 30 miles from the coast of the Continent proper, while according to the 
Ship's Atlas of the Antarctic, issued by the Chief Administration for Geodesy and 
Cartography, he was as much as 47 miles from the mainland.** 

Then again, Soviet sources admit that Bellingshausen did not see Antarctica 
owing to limited visibility and snow.?? This section of the Continent was not 
discovered until 1930 by Norwegian vessels, and is now called Queen Maud 
Land.*% 


16 BSE, op. cit., 2nd ed., 1950, I, 486. 
17 Tbid., between pp. 484 and 485. 

18 Tbid., 11, 484. 

19 Tbid. 

20 'V. L. Lebedev, op. cit., pp. 20—22. 
21 Jbid., p. 20. 

22 Tbid., pp. 19—20. 

23 L. S. Berg, op. cif. 
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Thus, Soviet claims to having discovered the Southern Continent in fact are 
based solely on the fact that Bellingshausen had come close to the mainland, 
ignoring the fact that fifty years earlier Cook had gone much further south, 
reaching a position of latitude 71° 10’ S, longitude 106° 54’ W.4 

Neither Bellingshausen’s logbook for the voyage nor his later official report 
on the expedition mentioned the discovery of Antarctica :*5 even the Soviets cannot 
deny this fact. In fact, on January 28, 1820 the very day Bellingshausen was 
supposed to have discovered the new continent the logbook merely noted the 
presence of ice and various birds and that penguins had been heard.** The first 
reference to land was in the entry for February 7, 1820, which mentioned the 
possibility of land being near. However, this has been taken by the Soviets as 
proof that he discovered the Continent. It is extremely important for the Soviet 
leaders to interpret Bellingshausen’s report to the Admiralty at Port Jackson, 
now Sydney, that the expedition saw ”a continent of ice... which stretches as 
far as we can see, rising to the south, like a coast” as clear proof that not only 
had Bellingshausen seen the Antarctic Continent but had also reported its existence 
in good time.?? 

A last “proof” of the claim that Bellingshausen discovered Antarctica is a work 
published in Leningrad in 1883 and supposedly written by a midshipman on the 
Mirny, P. M. Novosilsky. Entitled The South Pole: From the Notes of a Former 
Naval Officer the book, still uncut, was claimed to have been discovered in the 
summer of 1948 in the library of the All-Union Geographic Society.?* It seems 
strange that the book could have remained undiscovered for 75 years; it is even 
stranger that the discovery was made only a few months before the Soviet Union 
launched its campaign to be recognized as the discovers of Antarctica. Be this as 
it may, the quotations from the book so far published in Soviet publications do 
not appear to substantiate the Large Soviet Encyclopedia’s claim.** 

Attempts have also been made to substantiate this claim by reference to 
Bellingshausen’s discovery of Peter I Island and Alexander I Land. Thus, at a 
meeting of the All-Union Geographic Society in Leningrad on February 10, 1949 
it was argued that “if the discovery of the Bahamas and Antilles islands can 
justly by considered as the discovery of the American continent there are even 
more grounds for considering the discovery of many islands lying close to 
Antarctica. ..as the discovery of the Antarctic Continent.”*° But this argument 
can be refuted by Soviet sources themselves, which admit that in 1819, two years 


24 D. Shcherbakov, D/ya chego uchenye issleduyut Antarktiku (Why Scientists Explore the Antarctic), 
Moscow, 1956, p. 3. 

25 F, F, Bellingshausen, Deukratnye izyskaniya v Yuzhnom Ledovitom okeane i plavanie vokrug sveta v 
prodolzhenie 1819, 1820 i 1821 godov (Two Searches in the Antarctic Ocean and the Voyage Around the 
World of 1819, 1820, and 1821), St. Petersburg, 1831. 

26 Quoted in A. A. Grigorev and D. M. Lebedev, Prioritet russkikh otkrytii v Antarktike (The 
Primacy of Russian Discoveries in the Antarctic), Moscow, 1950, p. 14. 

2? Izvestiya Vsesoyuznogo geograficheskogo obshchestva, No. 3 (1953), p. 298. 

8 Ibid., No. 2 (1949), pp. 242—43. 

29 BSE, op. cit., 2nd ed., 1950, IV, 450. 

30 Jzvestiya Vsesoyuznogo geograficheskogo obshchestva, No. 3 (1949), p. 145. 
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earlier than Bellingshausen, the English navigator Smith discovered the South 
Shetland Islands, situated much nearer to the Antarctic mainland than Peter I 
Island, while in 1820 the American N. B. Palmer and the Englishman E. Brans- 
field unknown to each other discovered that part of the continent now known as 
Graham’s Land.*! 


In their efforts to meet the government’s demands Soviet scholars are using 
every method possible to “prove” that the Russians were the first to discover 
Antarctica. A favorite one is to quote foreign writers as a basis for their claim: 


According to the well-known British geographer H. Mill, an authority on the 
history of Antarctic expeditions, the voyage of the Vostok and Mirny was one of the 
most remarkable Antarctic expeditions and can be placed on a level with the voyage 
of Cook. ... The editor of the recently published English translation of Bellings- 
hausen’s account of his voyage F. Dibbenham, himself an Antarctic explorer and 
director of the Cambridge Polar Institute, in his notes to the text constantly praises 
the accuracy of Bellingshausen’s and Lazarev’s observations. Thus, the primacy of 
Russian discoveries in the Antarctic is not disputed by anyone.** 


No pre-Revolutionary or pre-World War II Soviet publications claim that 
Bellingshausen discovered the Antarctic Continent, while Y. M. Shokalsky, the 
accepted authority on Bellingshausen’s voyages, never attributed more than a 
number of islands to him. Nevertheless, the Soviets are remaining adamant in 
their claim. There appears little reason to doubt that the motive for the newly 
found interest in Antarctica is not economic or scientific, but political, especially 
in view of the region’s military and strategic importance in the event of a major 
conflict with the West. S. Wolk 


Literature and Arts 


Revisionism as Reflected in Soviet Literature 


At a joint session of the Secretariat of the Administration of the Union of 
Soviet Writers and the Learned Council of the Gorky Institute of World Literature 
on January 15, 1958 the official Party spokesman in the field of literature Aleksei 
Surkov stated that “the year 1957 will go down in the history of literature as a 
year of fierce and furious battles with revisionistic elements.”! However, the 
struggle against revisionism was not confined to the literary front; it involved 
all fields of human thought and creation. The problem of revisionism had become 
in fact so pressing that the Party leaders had no choice but to give it particular 
attention. The problem is made more complex by the fact that the very essence 
of Soviet revisionism has not been defined. Polish revisionism, for example, is 


31 V. L. Lebedev, op. cit., pp. 24—25. 
32 Tzvestiya Vsesoyuznogo geograficheskogo obshchestva, op. cit., p. 143. ° 


1 Literaturnaya gazeta, January 28, 1958. 
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clear-cut, with names, points of view, and definite concepts and systems. In the 
Soviet Union, on the other hand, any study of the nature of revisionism is possible 
only on the basis of actual literary works or what the Party ideologists have to say 
about them. In some respects, the very substance of Soviet revisionism is suspect. 
In the last analysis, a revisionist in the real sense of the word is anyone who, 
although remaining within the framework of Marxist ideology, merely demands a 
re-examination of individual theses. Soviet revisionism, judging by both past 
and present events, differs fundamentally from Polish revisionism. In Poland, as in 
China, innumerable articles and books containing a theoretical re-examination 
of Marxism have appeared as a result of the disillusioned intelligentsia’s defection 
from Marxism. But this has not happened in the Soviet Union where revisionism, 
if the internal opposition can be so called, is purely practical. In other words, its 
aim is, if not the overthrow, at least the modification of the existing system. 
Marxist ideology is not being criticized; it is the state and political system against 
which protests are being made. 

As a result of the struggle for power within the Politburo after Stalin’s death 
the general Party line was not clearly formulated: Almost anyone could have been 
accused of revisionism and deviationism. In the long run, the question, even as 
far as the Party leaders themselves were concerned, was not so much one of 
preserving the purity of Marxism, as of the purely practical conclusions to be 
drawn from definite theoretical principles. The primary reason for the growth 
of revisionism was the reduction of the apparatus of terror, a step forced on the 
collective leadership since the person in control of this apparatus might otherwise 
have been able to seize power. Closely connected with this was the considerable 
lessening of the fear which gripped the intelligentsia during Stalin’s lifetime. As far 
as is known, not a single writer, philosopher, and so on has been executed for 
opposition to the Party line since Stalin died. Willy-nilly, the Party now has to 
act by means of threats or concessions. Furthermore, popular discontent has 
been increasing since the collective leaders’ initial comparatively liberal policy 
began to disappear. As had been the case during the immediate postwar years, 
the people expected improved living conditions and more freedom after Stalin’s 
death, and although writers in the Soviet Union are frequently completely isolated 
from the people, something of the popular discontent and general moods could 
not but make itself felt on them. Khrushchev’s speech at the Twentieth Party 
Congress, moreover, had given the Soviet intelligentsia the hope that the abolition 
of the cult of the individual would mean reduced Party pressure. 

Although the foundations of Soviet revisionism are purely practical, this does 
not imply that it can be set up in opposition to Polish revisionism. The very fact 
that a group of persons in a Communist country dared to question Party dogmas 
could not but influence the Soviet intelligentsia. The effect of the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Polish revisionist Kolakowski, quoted in an article entitled “Against 
Present-Day Revisionism” by F. Konstantinov, is not hard to imagine: “Has the 
very concept of Marxism retained any meaning? What meaning do slogans calling 
for the ‘development of Marxism’ have, and is there any meaning in the division 
into Marxists and non-Marxists in learning?” Kolakowski, it was alleged, had 
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asserted that the “concept of Marxism with the [meaning] laid down on any 
given day by the department (that is the Communist Party and its Central Commit- 
tee) has broken down in the consciousness of a considerable number of intellec- 
tuals who considered themselves Marxists.” Konstantinov concludes that “what 
Imre Nagy did in practice, in politics, the Kolakowskies are doing in theory.”? 


Of interest is the fact that it was Kolakowski’s ideas which appear to have been 
most widely disseminated among the Soviet intelligentsia. However, he has 
clearly deserted the Marxist camp; hence he is no longer a Marxist and can no 
longer be termed a revisionist in the strict sense of the word. Soviet ideologists 
call him a revisionist since antagonisms cannot exist in a socialist society; only 
contradictions are possible. However, direct political opposition not connected 
with a revision of Marxism would be antagonism, not a contradiction. 


One further factor influencing revisionism is the existence of an emigration 
abroad. At present it is still difficult to judge the extent to which the various 
classes of the Soviet population have any knowledge of this emigration, but there 
is little doubt that the Soviet intelligentsia are aware of its existence. In the last 
two years several novels on émigré life, N. Ilina’s The Return,’ for example, have 
appeared in the Soviet Union, something which would have been completely 
impossible during Stalin’s time, when the emigration was simply ignored. Then 
again polemical articles attacking the émigrés and reviews of books published by 
them are appearing quite frequently. For example, issue No. 3 (1957) of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences’ publication Jstoriya SSSR contained a long article by Y. F. 
Koryakin on S. Frank’s A Biography of P. B. Struve, published by the Chekhov 
Press in New York in 1956. Koryakin wrote that 


Frank’s book on Struve is one of a whole series of Vekhovtsy* works (and White 
émigré works in general) which have appeared during the last ten years. Moreover, 
there is presently a tendency to reissue and translate into various languages old 
Vekbhovtsy literature. An obvious attempt by many ideologists of the present-day 
bourgeoisie to use the experience of the Vekbortsy in the struggle with Communism 
can be observed. . .. Hundreds of articles and more than a dozen books have been 
written about Berdyaev alone. His numerous works are being translated into various 
languages. An international Berdyaev Society has even been organized .. .4 


There is evidence in any case that books published by the Chekhov Press reach 
Moscow, where they can be obtained at a high price.5 This is borne out by the 
very fact that works dealing with the emigration are being published and writers 
are engaging in polemics with émigré circles. 

As for the direction Soviet revisionism is taking, it must first be remembered 
that in Poland revisionism was concerned with the attempt to build socialism, 
whereas in the Soviet Union socialism had been declared built even during 


2 Pravda, February 5, 1958. 

3 Zvezda, Nos. 1—3 (1957). 

* Supporters of the views expressed in the symposium Vedi (Milestones), published in 1909 by 
some of the leading members of the liberal Constitutional Democratic Party (Kadets). 

4 Tstoriya SSSR, No. 3 (1957), p. 216. 

5 V. Zhabinsky, Prosvety (Gaps), Munich, 1958, p. 175. 
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Stalin’s lifetime. Soviet practical revisionism, which found expression primarily 
in literature, struck a blow at this view. When Khrushchev and the collective 
leadership suggested during the “thaw” that writers criticize individuals and 
individual shortcomings, they replied by criticizing the system as a whole. Khrush- 
chev and the Central Committee had wanted all the shortcomings of the Soviet 
system ascribed to the cult of the individual. An analysis of Soviet literature over 
the last few years reveals that this side of the question has not been discussed. 
Neither Yashin, Kaverin, Evtushenko, nor Ehrenburg mentioned the cult of the 
individual, but attacked the system under which the Soviet citizen has to live. 

Another interesting feature is that in the much talked of recent Soviet novels 
and verse, the hero has usually not been a Party member. Furthermore, Commu- 
nists have frequently been portrayed as bureaucrats, persons retarding general 
development, occupying high positions out of all proportion to their knowledge 
and capabilities, and opposing the forces of progress. In criticizing the system 
from a practical standpoint, recent Soviet literature has debunked many official 
myths and fictions. The myth of the Communist Party’s role as guide and mentor, 
for instance, has been demolished. The reader of Dudintsev’s Not By Bread Alone 
soon realizes that Lopatkin managed to bring his invention to the people not 
thanks to, but rather in spite of the Party. But perhaps the biggest blow came in 
A. Andreev’s tale Urge for Life, published in issues 1 and 2 (1958) of the magazine 
Oktyabr, which describes the first months of World War II and the shameful 
role played by the Party at the time. Its main character, a certain Rakitin, volunteers 
to serve at the front. After a brief (ten-day) officers’ training course, he takes part 
in a number of completely senseless battles, whose outcome was a foregone con- 
clusion. He sees the army commanders and political leaders fleeing, leaving the 
ordinary soldier to his fate. One day, after breaking out from an encircled position, 
he becomes a member of a band of guerillas. At this point, a theme which had 
been taboo under Stalin is introduced: one of the guerrillas suddenly starts 
trying to persuade his comrades not to return to their unit. Andreev does not 
attempt to gloss over the facts. The guerrilla states: 

Do you think they’ll welcome us with open arms and serve us a drink—Well 
done, breaking through like that. Fall in! Nothing doing! They’ll begin to drag 
you to interrogations, what, and how, and why did you remain on occupied terri- 
tory?... What did the commissar tell us? Put a bullet through your head, but do 
not remain in captivity or encirclement.® 


The story contains a memorable meeting between Rakitin and his tutor 
Dubrovin, a Party member and regimental commissar. Rakitin’s words have the 
stamp of an indictment: 


This victory will cost us millions of lives. Who is to answer for this? You? You, 
our tutor and those who, like you, are guilty of the fact that it is so dreadfully diffi- 
cult for us . . . for all us young persons now. You promised us a tranquil life without 
sufferings and blood! You assured us that there was no need for us to be afraid of 
anybody-we had only to stamp our feet and the enemy would turn a somersault!? 


© Oktyabr, No. 2 (1958), p. 71. 
? Tbid., p. 107. 











However, Rakitin does not end his attack here, he scornfully rejects the defense 
of Dubrovin, who has recouse to the official version of Hitler’s invasion: 


But why did we give him such an opportunity to attack unexpectedly? Why did 
he dare to attack at all? It means he knew, was sure that he would crush our defense! 
And here we are striking out all our proud slogans. ... We are paving the earth 
with gravestones! I do not want to die. | want to live!§ 


Andreev clearly opposes the people to the authorities and to the Party. The 
war was won not thanks to, but in spite of the Party. 


This point can be found in numerous other Soviet literary works of this period. 
The authorities and the Party are considered alien, harmful, they only prevent 
people from living, make life more complicated, and are of absolutely no use 
whatsoever. As a result a completely new type of hero, the repentant Communist, 
appears. The repentant nobleman who went among the people in an effort to 
atone for his privileged position is a well-known figure in Russian, pre-Revolution- 
ary literature. Under Stalin a repentant Communist was impossible, and the 
figure first appeared in 1956. In A. Valtseva’s tale Apartment No. 13,° it was 
the wife of the Communist Kovalev, who was supposedly a former soldier, but, 
judging from appearances, a former member of the state security organs. Ko- 
valev slights his neighbors, interferes in their affairs, and lectures them. His wife 
is constantly apologizing for her husband’s behavior, and ends by leaving for 
China to atone for her past. A further example is D. Granin’s Own Opinion, in 
which the repentant Communist, the director of a research institute named Minaev, 
is the main character. A young engineer named Olkhovsky submits a proposal 
which would effect considerable savings and do away with obsolete working 
methods. Minaev realizes that Olkhovsky’s views are sound, but at the same time 
fully understands that it would bring him (Minaev) into conflict with numerous 
persons of considerable influence. Thus he can only sympathize with Olkhovsky, 
but cannot and dare not aid him. As a result he undergoes an acute psychological 
conflict, which becomes worse after Olkhovsky falls foul of a Party worker by 
the name of Loktev. Minaev states of Loktev that “because of his mediocrity 
[he] does not leave unpunished any remark against himself. Sooner or later he 
finds a convenient moment to trip up, he spread rumors and stooped to any 
method,”’!® 

Recalling his own youth, Minaev is compelled to admit that he too had once 
been like Olkhovsky. He too had striven towards some goal, had endeavored to 
make his way, to be honest, manly, and daring. But the system had defeated him 
and he had been forced to make his peace. At first he had consoled himself with 
the fact that he would renew the struggle once he had secured an independent 
position: 

He consoled himself: this is temporary. I'll have to work in a roundabout 
manner, first obtain independence and then strike. ... He swore to himself to put 





8 Ibid. 
® Moskva, No. 1 (1957). 
10 Novy mir, No. 8 (1956), p. 132. 
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up with everything. He said yes to stupid ignoramuses, he voted “for” when his 
conscience told him to vote against, he said things he did not believe, praised things 
which ought to have been condemned. When things became unbearable he remained 
silent. Silence is the most convenient form of lie. . .. Each time it was still too early! 
And the list of his debts increased." 


In the end, Minaev admits that “he will always endeavor to become honest 
tomorrow.” ® 

An interesting type of repentant Communist is found in Pavel Nilin’s Crwe/ty."* 
Che main character, Venka Malyshev, is not only a Communist, but also a worker 
in the state security organs. At first, he really believes that he is defending the 
people and working for its good. However, he soon comes into conflict with the 
system, to which truth is alien. The state security organs succeed in putting down 
a band of insurgents, whose leader is betrayed by the peasants. It is at this point 
that the conflict begins: Venka is ordered to shoot both the prisoner and the 
peasants who surrendered him. The affair is to be presented as if the peasants, 
themselves members of the insurgent group, had not delivered up anyone to the 
authorities, would not admit their guilt, but had been defeated by the state se- 
curity organs. Not until this moment does Malyshevy really begin to understand 
what he has been serving. Here, Party ideology, expressed in the person of the 
Communist journalist Uzelkov, enters the story. After a conversation with 
Uzelkov, Malyshev says to himself: “It cannot be that there are theses according 
to which it is necessary to lie and punish the innocent, in order to prove some- 
thing to somebody, this cannot be. I consider that to lie always means to fear 
something.” In the end he commits suicide as the only way out of the dilemma. 

The theme of the repentant Communist is an important new theme in Soviet 
revisionism. It is a further indication of the end to which this revisionism is 
directed. It shows that the matter in question is not one of theory and ideology, 
but of vital facts and of an order which actually exists and does not provide an 
opportunity for bringing out the good in one’s character. Every member of the 
Soviet state is faced at an early age with the problem of either becoming an oppor- 
tunist or declining to participate in state and social life. 

These ideas have all been reflected, even if only slightly, in Soviet philosophy, 
for which the question was mainly one of restricting to some extent the Party’s 
power and increasing the authority of the government. But it was mainly literature 
which gave rise to revisionism. Hence, once Khrushchev had succeeded in grasp- 
ing the reins firmly in his own hands he directed the first blow against literature, 
and the campaign against writers suspected of oppositional tendencies is still 
going on. 

It must not be overlooked that many of the recent critical literary works have 
been by little-known writers and poets. However, they are backed by the country’s 
young writers who often even refuse to join the Union of Soviet Writers, a tact 





1 Tbid., pp. 134—35. 

12 Tbid., p. 136. 

13 Znamya, Nos. 11 and 12 (1956). 
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revealed at the Union’s fourth plenary session, held February 11 through 13, 
1958 in Moscow. Surkov stated that “the fact that in the Moscow organization 
writers up to the age of forty comprise only ten percent cannot fail to disturb us 
seriously. This means that a whole generation has somewhere passed us by.”!® 
A similar thought was expressed by N. Tikhonov, who argued that it was not 
that the younger generation did not write, but that it wrote even too much, but 
without any restraint, without joining the Union of Soviet Writers and heeding 
its directives. Tikhonov noted that the Union itself was in all probability to 
blame: “The fact that there are few young writers in our Union makes one in- 
voluntarily think of some incorrectness in our life as writers.”’!® 

Young Soviet writers are faced with the same choice that has faced all the 
repentant Communists of Soviet literature: either to adapt themselves to the 
conditions or abandon literature and public life. It would seem, however, that 
they are trying a third solution: to break down the wall which has arisen about 
them. This is a completely new mood, which also to some degree nourishes 
Soviet revisionism. A large group of Soviet writers and poets called upon by the 
Party to repent have replied by remaining silent. They are not taking an active 
part in the plenary sessions, conferences, or meetings and in general have, as it 
were, temporarily given up literature. 

Everything indicates that revisionist moods have not disappeared, but are 
being kept hidden. Realizing the instability of the present authorities writers are 
continuing to hope and wait. S. Smirnov had the following to say about this at 
the plenary session of the Union of Soviet Writers mentioned above: “There is a 
good proverb: whoever brings us the past should have his eyes plucked out! But 
how is it if not the past but the present is being brought up, what if some of our 
writers preserve this ‘past’ as something sacred and answer with funereal silence 
the demand of all writers that an explanation of their recent attitude be given?” !” 
Smirnov mentioned only one writer, V. Rudny, but his remarks do not apply to 
him alone, but to all those who, in his words, “by their silence earn popularity 
only among the circles hostile to us.”” He added later that 


whereas anxiety for those comrades who were remaining silent could be felt 
in L. Sobolev’s speech at the third plenary session this silence now no longer evokes 
anxiety, but indignation, since it is the pose of those who have not disarmed. 


The latest session was undoubtedly designed as a demonstration of the unity 
of the ranks of Soviet writers. Nevertheless, E. Popovkin, recently appointed 
editor of the magazine Moskva, was compelled to admit that unity existed only 
formally. It also became clear at the meeting from Surkov’s demand that “the 
net be cast wider” that the Party intends to take further steps to combat revisionism. 

To date, the Party has succeeded in establishing its control only over literary 
criticism. As far as literature itself is concerned seditious works are continuing to 
appear, as Andreev’s Urge to Life indicates. The significance of Soviet revisionism 

15 Literaturnaya gazeta, February 18, 1958. 


16 Thid., February 13, 1958. 
17 Tbid., February 15, 1958. 
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is that new persons are entering literature who reject Party supervision, that closer 
contact has been established between the writer and his readers, and that the writer 
is sometimes beginning to speak the truth expected of him by his readers in a more 
of less veiled form. This truth is directed not so much against individuals as 
against the whole system; it has nothing to do with the prescribed struggle 
against the cult of the individual. 

Sometimes the truth slips in involuntarily. Even such an old conformist as 
Surkov confessed in the preface to the O/d Field Notebook that 


the author admits that in the blackest days of the summer retreat of 1941 when 
everything was fluid, when people woke up dark or fair-haired and went to bed 
gray-headed old men, he thought up Grisha Tankin, a gay, popular character who 
never lost heart. The quicker his unbelted fellow-soldiers ran in the wrong direction, 
the more German tanks Grisha set on fire, the more often he brought in prisoners, 
the more enemy soldiers he killed from ambush with the fire of his sniper’s rifle."® 


He further admits that his verse from the O/d Field Notebook was “dictated by 
tiredness or natural annoyance not against the enemy, but against some of his own 
people.” 

Soviet revisionist literature is not an artificial creation; it could have emerged 
only under the general moods which have appeared in the Communist countries, 
particularly in the Soviet Union, since the Twentieth Party Congress. The obstacles 
placed in the way of travel and the general poverty which chain a person to one 
particular spot mean that the ordinary Soviet man-on-the-street usually knows 
only what is happening in his own village, street, or, at best, town. It might have 
appeared to him that the negative phenomena he met with were the exception 
rather than the rule. However, the oppositional literature of 1956 and 1957 has 
demonstrated that this is not so, especially as the Soviet reader has long since 
learned to read between the lines to find out what the author really means. He 
finds anti-Soviet statements and criticism of the system in statements which, from 
a Western standpoint, may appear extremely naive and innocent. Even if no 
future criticism appears in Soviet literature the importance of the past will not be 
lessened. The traces of what has been said will remain for a long time to come. 

K. Aleksandrov 


18 Znamya, No. 3 (1957), pp. 98—99. 








REVIEWS 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 4, 1958. 


The main subject in this issue of Kommunist is the reorganization of the MTS 
in accordance with the theses contained in Khrushchev’s report “On the Further 
Development of the Kolkhoz System and the Reorganization of the Machine 
Tractor Stations” at the February 1958 plenary session of the Party Central 
Committee. Although this question has already been discussed at length in the 
Soviet press, it is considered so important that the leading theoretical organ has 
published a leading article on the subject entitled ““To New Victories of the 
Kolkhoz System.” 

One of the peculiarities of Soviet propaganda is that any new measure carried 
out by the Party is invariably presented as something guaranteeing unheard-of 
successes : 

The reorganization of the MTS, envisaging the transfer of equipment to the 
kolkhozes, is in essence, by its very meaning, a major revolutionary step designed 
to have a serious positive influence on the further development of the kolkhoz 
system and the whole economy of the country. 

However, this statement contains one of the article’s numerous contradic- 
tions. Although the measure is qualified here as a “major revolutionary step” 
several pages later the following is written about state and kolkhoz property: 

The difference between one and the other is, in essence, contained in the decree 
of nationalization. State (national) socialist property is on a higher level of nationali- 
zation and is therefore a higher... form... 

Thus, the “major revolutionary step” now appears to be essentially a retreat, 
since what is taking place in fact is that state property is being transferred to the 
kolkhozes. 

Further contradictions may be found in the conclusions drawn on the ultimate 
aims of the reorganization. In the opinion of Kommunist the transfer of equipment 
to the kolkhozes “will also influence the development of state ownership.” The 
logic here is open to doubt: state ownership is supposed to develop after it has 
lost control of a whole sector of the economy. 

Soviet propaganda is doing its best to conceal the real state of affairs. Under 
a Communist system, independent of what form the ownership takes—state or 
cooperative—the real owner is the state as represented by its leaders. Thus, when 
in the 1930’s the kolkhozes were granted their land in perpetuity and were given 
official deeds of ownership, this did not mean that they had become the owners 
of the land referred to in the documents. The amalgamation of kolkhozes was 
carried out and kolkhozes converted into sovkhozes, regardless of such papers. 
Similarly, the measures presently being undertaken are of some importance, but 
they cannot change the nature of the system. 
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The article contains a number of hints as to the effect the changes will have. 
For example, the MTS are not being abolished, but are to be preserved as state 
repair stations with a limited number of administrative functions; the kolkhozes 
are to accumulate so-called indivisible funds; the construction of agricultural 
machinery is to be modernized in accordance with the demands of the kolkhozes; 
and the reorganization of the MTS will increase the responsibility of the kolkhoz 
managers and, above all, the kolkhoz Party organizations. 


In order to create the impression that state measures are always carried out 
in a democratic fashion, the lead article is followed by a selection from the 
“national discussion” of the question of the development of the kolkhoz system 
and the reorganization of the MTS which had been held with due acclaim. In this 
case, the heads of kolkhozes and Party organizations air their opinions. Once 
again, numerous details which help give a picture of the reorganization and the 
plans connected with it slip through. The most important point appears to be 
that in connection with the sale of machinery and equipment deductions for the 
indivisible funds are to be increased. Secretary of Stavropol Krai Party Com- 
mittee D. Simonovy stated that on some kolkhozes there it already been decreed 
that these funds be increased from 20% to 30%. G. Sonin, the chairman of a 
kolkhoz in Kaluga Oblast, gave figures for the increase in indivisible funds on 
his kolkhoz: while income between 1953 and 1958 increased by 3,560,900 rubles, 
indivisible funds during this period rose by 4,435,000 rubles, and will increase 
even further with the sale of agricultural machinery. 


One consequence of the measure is the demand that socialist obligations be 
increased. In addition, the kolkhoz Party organizations are to be strengthened 
by the influx of thousands of Communists, who are to be transferred from the 
MTS to the kolkhozes. This means that each kolkhoz will have more supervisors 
all insisting on higher labor productivity. 


Another result of the reorganization is that the kolkhozes are to endeavor to 
give the kolkhoz youth a special technical education with the accent on agri- 
culture. When the kolkhozes have their own equipment they will clearly be inter- 
ested in having their own technical cadres. With this in mind the extramural 
departments of agricultural institutes are organizing classes to ensure that kolkhoz 
youth acquires a knowledge of agronomics and animal husbandry without having 
to interrupt their work. To help the kolkhozes, and agriculture in general, out 
of the difficult situation they are now in so-called combined brigades, able to 
tackle numerous sides of agricultural production, have been advocated. In the 
meantime, the kolkhozes will have to get along as best as they can. 


A further article on agriculture is by secretary of the Smolensk Oblast Com- 
mittee P. Doronin, entitled ““The Oblast Committee and the Rural Raion Com- 
mittees.” It begins with a discussion on Smolensk Oblast’s backwardness in the 
past and its rapid improvement since the Twentieth Party Congress. Among the 
hackneyed propaganda statements are some questions of considerable interest, 
of which possibly the most important is the problem of the raion committees’ 
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leading cadres. After the Twentieth Party Congress it became standard practice 
to transfer competent workers to rural areas to do local work in order to increase 
the Party’s role there. However, as the article makes clear, some of these workers 
were infuriated by the transfer, did not put their heart into their work, ignored 
higher Party officials and the kolkhoz members, and made a mess of one affair 
after another. Thus, the cadres on which the Party was relying did not produce 
the desired results. The question arose of the need to create local cadres in view 
of the lack of faith in former high-ranking transferees, who in any case do their 
utmost not to be moved: 


In spite of the decision of the Party active to send the majority of the members 
of the office of the Krasneno Raion Committee to the kolkhozes, not one of them 
went. On the contrary, these workers flooded the oblast and central organizations 
with statements in which they proved that they could not work on a kolkhoz. 


This issue contains articles from the organs of several other Communist 
parties. The first, entitled ““The Victory of the Cooperative System in Bulgarian 
Agriculture,” asserts on the basis of material from newspapers and magazines 
that Bulgaria’s cooperative (virtually collectivized) agriculture is developing 
successfully. The second is entitled “The Socialist Transformation of Czech 
Agriculture” and contains two facts of importance: first, the Czech Party Central 
Committee is endeavoring to tempt into the cooperatives mainly the “middle- 
class peasants,” much on the lines of Bukharin’s thesis; second, as far as the 
outlook for the future development of Czech agriculture is concerned, the direc- 
tives which Khrushchev laid down for Soviet agriculture are just as applicable. 


B. Borisov’s “Under the Sign of the Decisions of the Twentieth Party Con- 
gress” was written in connection with the reissue of the The Party Worker’s Hand- 
book, which appeared at the end of 1957. The handbook contains all the decrees, 
decisions, and measures introduced since the Twentieth Party Congress. Some 
of them had already been published in the Soviet press, some were until recently 
secret. From various hints contained in the article, the reason the publication of 
the handbook was suspended can be seen: 


Under the influence of the cult of the personality of J. V. Stalin, during the last 
years of his life decisions were taken in individual cases which were not based on the 
objective regularities of social development, but were of a voluntaristic nature; they 
therefore not only did not have a positive influence, but even played a negative 
role... 


It is evident that during the period that publication was suspended steps were 
taken to bring the book in line with the new leaders’ policies. 


Of particular importance is the elucidation of the Central Committee decree 
“On V. Ovechkin’s Article “Writers and Readers’,” published in Literaturnaya 
gazeta on October 2, 1956. This decree had been kept secret for more than a year 
before being published in the handbook. The decree contained a decision on a 
sketch by Ovechkin dealing with the Ministry of the Fishing Industry, while the 
author was severely reproached for the tone he had adopted: 
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At the same time the Central Committee directed the attention of the editors of 
Literaturnaya gazeta to the need for a more correct approach and objective analysis 
of the questions broached in the press, not permitting excessive clamor, arbitrary 
interpretations not based on the real facts, or insulting statements about workers 
mentioned in the materials published in the newspaper, as comrade Ovechkin per- 
mitted himself. 


The article admits that the cult of Stalin influenced editions of Lenin’s works, 
which over a long period were falsified as was the biography of the founder of 
Bolshevism. It appears the method of issuing works on Lenin “hindered the 
publication of scholarly books, reminiscences, and literary works about V. I. 
lenin and to all intents and purposes led to their being forbidden.” 

The section given over to members of foreign Communist parties begins with 
an article by chairman of the American Communist Party William Foster, ““The 
Crisis of the Communist Party of the US and Overcoming It.” While Stalin was 
alive the American Communist Party had allegedly been united on ideological 
questions. Now, however, the Party has been badly shaken. The chief reason for 
this is what is termed the “illusion of prosperity,” meaning that some American 
Communists in the United States have begun to believe that under the existing 
economic conditions the life of the country is improving. Two other major 
reasons for the present crisis were given as the cult of Stalin and the Hungarian 
events. At the same time particular attention was paid to the influence of re- 
visionism, and American critics of Marxist theory are sharply attacked. Foster’s 
article contains a direct admission of the battering the American Communist 
Party has taken: “‘Pessimism and confusion have deeply penetrated the Party 
ranks. Several thousands have left the Party, despairing and having lost hope. 
Never before has any Communist Party experienced such a suicidal dissension.” 

The final part of the article discusses the question of the rebuilding the 
\merican Communist Party, bringing it out of its present sorry state, and settling 
the present political ferment, which has already taken on the appearance of per- 
manency. 

Finally, Roger Garaudi’s ““The Catholic Sermon of ‘Class Peace’ and ‘French 
Life’” argues that, bearing in mind the enormous influence of the Catholic church 


on the French working class, the Communist Party must do its best to win at least 
some of the workers from this influence. A. Gaev 








Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 

BELORUSSIAN REVIEW, 
144 pp. (In English). 

“The Institute of Belorussian Culture,” by 
H. Niamiha, is the first of three articles on the 
leading Belorussian research institution. After a 
brief survey of research into pre-Revolutionary 
Belorussian history and culture, the author des- 
cribes the steps leading to the Institute’s establish- 
ment, after which he follows the work done by 
the Institute from year to year, finally giving a list 
of the Institute’s chief publications. The survey 
concludes with the re-establishment of the In- 
stitute of Belorussian Culture as the Belorussian 
Academy of Sciences in October 1928. 

“Recent Soviet Belorussian Literature,” by 
Ales Bierazniak, is a review of novels, plays, and 
verse published in the Belorussian literary monthly 
Polymia during 1956. The author discusses the 
difficulties encountered by writers in the republic 
when discussing the regime or describing local life. 

“Soviet Belorussian Opera,” by the composer 
and folk-song arranger M. Kulikovic, gives an 
outline of Belorussian opera since the beginning 
of the New Economic Policy period, showing 
how it has accommodated itself to the demands 
of the regime. 

“Agriculture in Belorussia During the First 
Year of the Sixth Five-Year Plan,” by S. Kabys, 
is a survey of the achievements and failures of 
Belorussian agriculture under various heads 
during 1956. 

“Changes in Soviet Labor Laws,” by T. Dav- 
letshin, is an attempt to show the true relationship 
between recent Soviet labor legislation and the 
standards laid down earlier, particularly in the 
Labor Code of 1922. 

“The Peat Resources of the Belorussian SSR and 
Their Exploitation,” by A. Jalovié, gives a detailed 
account of an important Belorussian industry. 

The issue also contains reviews of Kommunist 
Bielarusi (Nos. 2—5, 1957), a Soviet Russian-Belo- 
russian Dictionary, and the article ““The Clarification 
and Partial Modification of the Existing Belorus- 
sian Orthography” in Kommunist Bielarusi, No. 5, 
(1957), the latter two dealing with attempts at the 
Russianization of the Belorussian language. 


No. 5, 1957, 


* 
UKRAINSKY ZBIRNYK, 
174 pp. (In Ukrainian). 


This issue begins with A. Bilynsky’s “The 
Present State of Education in the Ukrainian SSR,” 


No. 11, 1957, 
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which outlines the republic’s educational system 
through all stages from the kindergarten to higher 
educational establishments. Much information is 
given on non-Ukrainian schools in the Ukraine 
and the different scientific establishments. 


N. Kulykovych’s “A New Stage in the Party 
Campaign Against Ukrainian National Art” begins 
by reviewing the republic’s cultural life since the 
beginning of the 1920’s. The latest Party methods 
of exerting ideological, administrative, financial, 
and economic pressure are examined in some 
detail. 

A. Dombrovsky’s “The Ideological Founda- 
tions of So-called Bolshevik Ethics” is a historical 
outline of the development of materialistic ideas, 
beginning with the French Revolution, The author 
then goes on to discuss Communist ethics and its 
relationship to materialism. 


The second half of this issue is devoted to the 
fortieth anniversary of the establishment of the 
Soviet regime in the Ukraine. P. Lykho’s “On the 
History of the 75th Territorial Division in the 
Ukrainian SSR” provides considerable documen- 
tary material on the organization in the Ukraine 
of Bolshevik Army units during the New Econo- 
mic Policy period. 

It is followed by A. Kravchenko’s reminis- 
cences of the Kazakh uprising in 1931—32. 

The “Bibliography” section contains reviews 
of the official Soviet handbooks The Nasional 
Economy of the USSR, by S. Kabysh and Sovie: 
Trade, by Y. Glovinsky and the section on educa- 
tion in the former by R. Karcha. 


The issue ends with an article by O. Boby- 
kevych entitled “Soviet Forestry During World 
War II and the Immediate Postwar Years.” 
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DERGI, No. 11, 1957, 112 pp. (In Turkish). 


This issue contains the following articles: 
Mirza Bala’s “The Fortieth Anniversary of the 
Soviet Regime”; R. Vraga’s “The Ideological 
Foundations of Bolshevism and Amendments to 
Them”; N. Vassilev’s ““‘The Fortieth Anni- 
versary of the Soviet Economic System’; N. 
Galay’s “Strategic Considerations in the Organi- 
zation of Soviet Industry”; A. Uselis’ “The 
Ashkhabad Railroad”; P. Urban’s “Some Prob- 
lems of Soviet Oriental Studies”; Necati Akder’s 
“New Research on the Soviet Union and its 
Colonies”; and Siileyman Tekiner’s “Present 
Soviet Azerbaidzhan Literature.” 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 





March 1958 


1 Khrushchev’s theses “On the Further Develop- 
ment of the Kolkhoz System and the Re- 
organization of the Machine Tractor Stations” 
published. 

Report published of commencement of 
operation of Stalingrad-Moscow high-voltage 
transmission line. 

Report published of departure from Ceylon 
for home of Soviet delegation headed by 
deputy chairman of the State Committee for 
Foreign Economic Relations P. A. Maletin. 

Report published of arrival of Soviet 
government delegation headed by deputy 
chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR A. N. Kosygin in Leipzig to attend the 
international fair. 

Report published of scientific and technical 
conference of countries participating in the 
Communist-bloc mutual economic aid scheme, 
held in Moscow. 

Institute of Orientology founded in the 
Academy of Sciences of the Azerbaidzhan SSR. 


The executive secretary of the UN Economic 
Commission for Europe arrives in Moscow. 


Notes exchanged between Gromyko and 
French foreign minister Pineau on preparations 
for summit talks published. 

US delegation arrives in Moscow to observe 
the elections to the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR. 

Soviet Communist Party delegation headed 
by P. N. Pospelov leaves Rome for home. 


Soviet government memorandum on_ the 
creation of an atom-free central European zone 
published. 

Supplementary Soviet-Iranian agreement on 
the use of the border rivers Aras and Atrek 
signed in Teheran. 


Soviet-Romanian trade agreement for 1958 
signed in Moscow. 
Meeting of the Moscow Party activists held. 
Plenary session of the Leningrad Oblast 
Party Committee held. 


Notes exchanged between Bulganin and Eisen- 
hower published. 

Soviet government memorandum to the 
US government on summit talks published. 
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12 


13 


14 


15 


17 


18 


Soviet-Polish agreement on legal aid in civil, 
family, and criminal matters ratified in Moscow. 

Chinese Ministry of Education delegation 
atrives in Moscow. 


TASS statement on SEATO council session, 
held in Manila, published. 

Supreme Soviet delegation leaves Delhi for 
home. 


Khrushchev’s replies to Polish newspaper 
Trybuna Ludu published. 

Protocol on Soviet-North Viet Nam trade 
and agreement on trade and navigation signed 
in Hanoi. 

Plenary session of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of Uzbekistan held in 
Tashkent. 


Report published by the Central Statistical 
Administration on the fulfillment of the 
February 1958 plan for industry. 


Soviet government statement on the situation 
in Viet Nam published. 

Soviet-Hungarian protocol on mutual claims 
to Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia signed in 
Moscow. 

Soviet Ambassador to East Germany M. G. 
Pervukhin presents his credentials to President 
Pieck. 

Soviet foreign ministry statement on the 
convocation of the UN disarmament commis- 
sion published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at pre-election meeting 
of the Moscow Kalinin electoral district 
published. 


Soviet government proposals on the prohibi- 
tion of the use of outer space for military 
purposes, the abolition of foreign military 
bases, and international cooperation in the 
study of outer space published. 

Elections to the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR held. 


Khrushchev receives US delegation observing 
the election campaign. 
Sino-Soviet agreement on navigation ratified 
in Peiping. 

International contest of violinists and 
pianists held in Moscow. 





19 


20 


2 


— 


24 


Report of the Central Electoral Commission 
on the results of the Supreme Soviet elections 
of March 16, 1958 published. 

Polish economic delegation headed by 
Deputy Chairman of the Polish Council of 
Ministers P. Jaroszevicz arrives in Moscow en 
route for China. 

New steel mill comes into operation at the 
Krivorozhstal Works, Krivoi Rog. 


Bulganin’s reply to Macmillan published. 

Decree of the Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers on increased output, 
greater variety, and better quality of children’s 
clothing and footwear published. 

Japanese delegation headed by Minister of 
Agriculture and Forestry Munenori Akagi 
arrives in Moscow to participate in the work 
of Soviet-Japanese fishing commission. 


Mikoyan receives chairman of the Polish 
Economic Council Oskar Lange. 

Ministry of Culture delegation headed by 
A. A. Slavnov leaves Moscow for the US. 

Ninth congress of the Communist Party of 
Kirgizia opens in Frunze. 

Soviet government memorandum to the 
West German government on summit talks 
published. 

Soviet youth organizations’ delegation 
leaves Moscow for Stockholm to participate 
in the inaugural session of the International 
Preparatory Committee of the Seventh World 
Festival of Youth and Students. 


Report published of recent plenary session of 
the Moscow Oblast Party Committee. 

Khrushchev receives representatives of US 
newspaper Journal of Commerce. 

Conference of editors of republic and oblast 
Party magazines convened by the Central 
Committee propaganda department ends in 
Moscow. 


Hammarskjold arrives in Moscow. 
Khrushchev receives Hammarskjold. 
Khrushchev receives correspondent 

Italian newspaper Tempo Giuseppe Palozzi. 
General assemblies of sections of the Acad- 

emy of Sciences of the USSR to discuss the 

results of work during 1957 begin. 
Sino-Soviet agreement on navigation in 
inland border regions, signed in Moscow, 

December 21, 1957, ratified in Moscow. 


of 
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25 


26 


27 


28 


8 


31 





Notes exchanged between the Soviet and US 
governments on summit talks published. 

The Norwegian parliament ratifies agree- 
ment on Soviet-Norwegian cultural coopera- 
tion. 


Soviet UN delegation’s statement on American 
press reports on the Soviet Union’s attitude 
to the resumption of disarmament talks 
published. 

The government of the Ukrainian SSR 
approves decision to establish a permanent 
Ukrainian UN delegation. 

The government of the Belorussian SSR 
approves decision to establish a permanent 
Belorussian UN delegation. 

Report published of ending of the Ninth 
Congress of the Communist Party of Kirgizia 
in Frunze. 

Voroshilov receives Hammarskjold. 


First session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, fifth convocation, begins in Moscow. 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR elected. 
Khrushchev’s talk with correspondent of 
French newspaper Le Figaro published. 
General Director of the International Labor 
Office David A. Morse arrives in Moscow. 
Report published of the launching in the 
USSR on February 21, 1958 of rocket to a 
height of 473 kilometers in connection with 
the International Geophysical Year. 


Khrushchev’s report on the further develop- 
ment of the kolkhoz system and the reorganiza- 
tion of the machine tractor stations published. 

Soviet-East German agreement on legal aid 
in civil, family, and criminal matters, signed in 
Berlin, November 28, 1957, ratified in Moscow. 


Khrushchev receives Morse. 


Soviet foreign ministry report on US nuclear 
weapon tests in the Pacific Ocean published. 


Composition of the new Soviet government 
announced. 





Changes and Appointments 


N. A. Bulganin removed from his position as 
chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR. 

N. S. Khrushchev appointed chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 














Military Representation on the 1958 Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR 


\LEKSANDROYV, N. M.*..... 
\NDREEV, A. M..........-.- 


ANTONOY, A. I.*........005: 
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BEDNYAGIN, A.I. .......... 
BIRYUZOV, S. S.*.........2.. 


BUDENNY, S. M.* ..........- 
CHUIIOV,, V.E.F 32s ss 


EREMENKO, A. 1.* .......... 
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FEDYUNINSKY, ILI. ........ 


GALITERY, Ki N.Y... c.s0000e 
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GORBATOV, A. V.*.........- 


GORSHKOYV, S. G.* ......... 


GREBENNIK, K. E. ........-- 
GRECHKO, A. A.* .........+- 
i kk 
8 a ce 
KASATONOY, V. A. .......-- 
KAZAKOV, M.L* ........... 


KHARLAMOYV, N. M.* ....... 


Lieutenant General 


Colonel General 


Lieutenant General 
Colonel General 


Lieutenant General 


Colonel General 


Colonel General 


Lieutenant General 


Colonel General 





Position 

Deputy Commander, Kiev Military 
District. 

Commander, Voronezh Military 
District. 

Chief of Staff, Warsaw Pact Forces. 

Head of the Voroshilov Higher 
General Staff Academy. 

Commander, Carpathian Military 
District. 

Serving with Sovict Forces Abroad. 

Chairman of the Administration of 
the Voluntary Society for the 
Cooperation of the Army, Air 
Force, and Navy (DOSAAF). 

Serving with Soviet Forces Abroad, 

Commander in Chief, Antiaircraft 
Defense; Deputy Minister of 
Defense. 

Deputy Minister of Defense. 

Commander, Kiev Military 
District. 

Commander, North Caucasian 
Military District. 

Serving with Sovict Forces Abroad, 

Commander, Turkestan Military * 
District. 

Commander, Transcaucasian 
Military District. 

Commander of Tank Forces, 

Germany. 

Head of the Chief Political Admin- 
istration of the Armed Forces; 
Deputy Minister of Defense. 

Commander, Baltic Military 
District. 

Commander in Chief, Naval 
Forces; Deputy Minister of 
Defense. 

Believed Commander of Soviet 
Forces, Poland. 

Commander in Chief, Land Forces; 
Deputy Minister of Defense. 

Commander, Baku District 
Antiaircraft Defense. 

Serving with Soviet Forces Abroad. 

Commander, Black Sea Fleet. 

Commander of Soviet Forces, 
Hungary. 

Commander, Baltic Fleet. 
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KHETAGUROV, G.I. ........ Colonel General Commander of Artillery, Germany. 

KOMAROV, V.N. ........... Colonel General Commander, Volga Military 
District. 

KONEY, I. S.* Marshal Commander in Chief, Warsaw 
Pact Forces; First Deputy 
Minister of Defense. 

4 a i se Serer No Information Available. 

KOZHEDUB, I. I.* Deputy Inspector, Fighter Avia- 
tion. 

<i le ae | hr Commander, Leningrad Military 
District. 

Fo 8 eee rr Major General Commander of Border Troops, 
Central Asian Border District. 

LELYUSHENKO, D.D. ...... Colonel General Commander, Urals Military 
District. 

MALINOVSKY, R. Y.* Marshal Minister of Defense. 

MALTSEV, E. EB. .....20.0000- Lieutenant General Deputy Commander, Turkestan 
Military District. 

MERETSKOYV, K. A.* Marshal Deputy Minister of Defense. 

MOSKALENKO, K. S.*....... Marshal Commander, Moscow Military 
District. 

NEDELIN, M. I.*............- Chief Marshal of Artillery ... Deputy Minister of Defense. 

PENKOVSKY, V.A. ......... Colonel General Commander, Far Eastern Military 
District. 

PISKUNOV, P. V.* Major General No Information Available. 

fe 8 ere Colonel General Deputy Commander, North Cau- 
casian Military District. 

Lieutenant General Inspector, Fighter Aviation. 
Lieutenant General Chief Inspector, Combat Training. 

RADZIEVSKY, A. I........... Colonel General Commander, Odessa Military 
District. 

ROKOSSOVSKY, K. K Marshal Deputy Minister of Defense. 

SOKOLOVSKY, V. D.* Marshal Chief of the Army and Navy 
General Staff; First Deputy 
Minister of Defense. 

TIMOSHENKO, S. K.* Commander, Belorussian Military 
District. 

VERSHININ, K. A.* Commander in Chief, Air Force; 
Deputy Minister of Defense. 

ZAKHAROYV, M. V.* General Commander of Army Group, 
Germany. 

ZHIGAREY, P. F.* Chief Marshal of Aviation... Head of Civil Air Lines. 

ke Lieutenant General Head of Air Force Units, Germany. 


* Member of the 1954 Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
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